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THE YOUNG DUKR 



BOOK THE THIRD, 

CONTINUEO. 

CHAPTER X. 



t Arundel Dacrb, though little apt to cultivate an 
acquaintance with any one, ^j^ed^on the young'' 
duke the morning afler their meeting. The truth is, 
his imagination was touched by our "^hero's appe^ 
ance. His grace possessed all that accompli^ed 
manner of which he painfully felt the want, and to 
which he eagerly yielded his admiration. He 
earnestly desired the duke's friendship, but with hid 
tisual mauvaise honte, their meeting did not advance 
his wishes.*^ He was as shy and constrained as 
usual, and being really desirous of appearing to 
advantage, and leaving an impression in his favour, 
his manner was even divested of that somewhal 
imposing coldness which was not altogether inel^ 
fective. In short, he was extremely disagree^le. j». 
The duke was courteous, as he usually was, and 
ever to the Dacres, but he was not cordial. He 
disliked Arundel Dacre, — in a word, he looked upon 
him as his favoured rival. The two young* men 
occasionally met, but did not grow more intimate. 
Studiously polite the young duke ever was both to 
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4 ^TRB T0I7NO D1TKX* 

him and to his lovely cousin, for his pride concealed 
his pique, and he was always afraid lest his manner 
should betray his mind. 

In tl^e mean time, Sir Lucius Graflon apparently 
was running his usual course of triumph. It is 
fortunate that those who will watch and wonder 
about every thing are easily satisfied wkh a reason, 
and are ever quick in detecting a cause : so Mrs. 
Dallington Vere was the fact that duly accounted 
for the baronet's intimacy with the Daeres. All was 
right again between them. It was unusual, to be 
sure;; — ^these rifacimentos ; still she was a charming 
woman ; *and it was well known that Lucius had 
spent ti^enty thousand on the county. Where was 
that to come from, they should like to know, but from 
old Dallington Vere's Yorkshire estates, which he 
had so wiseljr l^ft to his pretty wife by the pink 
paper codicil t » ^ 

And this lady of so many loves, — ^how felt she ? 
Most agreeab]3r, as all dames do who dote upon a 
passion wffich they feel convinced will be returned, 
but which still waits for a response. Arundel Dacre 
would yield her a smile from a face more worn by 
thought than joy ; and Arundel Dacre, who was 
wont to muse alone, was now ever ready to join hi^ 
•ousin and her friends in the ride or the promenade. 
Miss Dacre, too, had noticed to her a kindly change 
in her cousin's conduct to her father. He was more 
cordial to his uncle, sought to pay him deference, 
and seemed more desirous of gaining his good-will. 
The experienced eye, too, of this pretty woman 
allowed her often to observe that her hero's presence 
was not particularly occasioned, or particularly 
inspired, by his cousin. In a word, it was to herself 
that his remarks were addressed, his attentions de- 
voted, and often she caught his dark and liquid eye 
jQjced upon her beaming and refulgent brow. 
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THE YOUNG BUKB. i 

Sir Lucius Graflon proceeded with diat strange 
mixture of craft and passion which characterize 
him. Each day his heart yearned more for the 
being on whom his thoughts should never have pon- 
dered. Now exulting in her increased co^dence, 
she seemed already his victim ; now awed by her 
majestic spirit, he despaired even of her being his 
bride. Now melted by her unsophisticated inno- 
cence, he cursed even the least unhallowed of his 
purposes ; and now enchanted by her consummate 
loveliness, he forgot all but her beauty and his own 
passion. 

Often had he dilated to her, with the skill of an 
arch deceiver, on the blessings of domestic joy ; 
often, in her presence^ had his eye sparkled^ when 
he watched the infantile graces ai some playful 
children. Then he would embrace them with a soft 
care and gushing fondness, enough to melt the heart 
of any mother whom he was desirous to seduce, and 
then, with a half-murmured sigh, he fegretted, kk 
broken accents, that he too was not a father. 

In due time, he proceeded even further. Dark 
hints of domestic infelicity broke unintentionallj 
firom his ungovemed lips. ' May Dacre stared. He^ 
-quelled the tumult of his thoughts, struggled with: 
his outbreaking feelings, and triumphed; y^ not 
without a tear, which forced its way down a face not 
formed for grief, and quivered upon his fair and 
downy cheek. Sir Lucius Grafton was well aware 
of the magic of his beauty, and used his charms to 
betray, as if he were a woman. 

May Dacre, whose soul was sympathy, felt in 
silence for this excellent, this injured, this unhappy, 
this agreeable man. Ill could cv^ her practised 
manner check the current of her mind^ or ooneeal 
from Lady Aphrodite that she possessed her dislike. 
▲s for the young duke, he fell into die lowest dk^rwi 
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of her opinions, and was looked upon as alike fiivor 
lous, heartless, and irreclaimable. 

But how are the friends with whom we dined 
yesterday ? Frequent were the meetings, deep the 
consultations, infinite the suggestions, innumerable 
the expedients. In the morning, they met and 
breakfasted with Annesley ; in the afternoon, they 
met and lunched with Lord Squib ; in the evening, 
they met and dined with Lord Darrell ; and at night, 
they met and supped at the Alhambra. Elach 
council only the more convinced them, that the 
scheme was feasible, and must be glorious. At last 
their ideas were matured, and Annesley took steps 
to break the great event to the world, who were on 
the eve of being astonished. 

He repaired to Lady Bloomerly. The world 
sometimes talked of her ladyship and Mr. Annesley, 
the world were quite wrong, as they often are on 
this subject. Mr. Annesley knew the value of a 
female friend.' By Lady Bloomerly's advice, the 
plan was intrusted in confidence to about a dozen 
dames equally influential. Then a few of the most 
considered male friends heard a strange report. 
Lord Darrell dropped a rumour at the Treasury, but 
with his finger on the mouth, and leaving himself 
out of the hst, proceeded to give his favourable 
opinion of the project, merely as a disinterested and 
expected guest. Then the dmke promised Peacock 
Piggott one night at the Alhambra, but swore him to 
solenm secrecy over a vase of sherbet. Then Squib 
told his tailor, in consideration that his bill should 
not be sent in ; and finally, the Bird of Paradise 
betrayed the whole affair to the musical world, w&o 
were, of course, all agog. Then, when rumofir 
began to wag its hundred tongu6s, the twelve peer* 
esses found £emselves bound in honour to step into 
the breachi yielded the plan their decided approboe^ 
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tion, and their avowed patronage, puzzled the grum- 
blers, silenced the weak, and sneered down the 
ohstinate. 

The invitations ' began to issue, and the outcry 
against them burst forth. A fronde was formed, 
but they wanted De Retz ; and many kept back, 
with the hope of being bribed from joining it The 
four cavaliers soon found themselves at the head of 
B strong party ; and then, like a faction who have 
successfully struggled for toleration, they now 
openly maintained their supremacy. It was too late 
to cabal. The uninvited could only console them- 
selves by a passive sulk, or an active sneer ; but this 
would not do, and their bilious countenances betrayed 
their chagrin. 

The dMculty now was, not to keep the bores 
away, but to obtain a few of the beauties who hesi- 
tated. A chaperon must be found for one ; another 
must be added on to a party, like a star to the" cluster 
of a constellation. Among those V^hose presenee 
"was most ardently desired, but seemed most doubtful, 
was May Dacre. An invitation had been sent to her 
father ; but he was out of town, and she did not like 
to join so peculiar a party without him : but it was 
unanimously agreed that without her the affair 
would be a failui« ; and Charles Annesley was sent, 
envoy eartraordinary, to arrange. With the good 
aid of his friend Mrs. Dallington,. all was at length 
settled ; and fervid prayers that the important day 
might be ushered in by a smiling sun were offered 
up during the next fortnight, at half-past six every 
morning, by all civilized society, who then hurried 
to their night's rest. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The fete at "the Pavilion" — such was the title of 
the Twickenham villa — ^though the subject of uni- 
versal interest, was anticipated by no one with 
more eager anxiety than by Sir Lucius Grafton, for 
that day, he determined, should decide the fate of 
the Duke of St. James. He was sanguine as to 
the result — ^nor without reason. For the last month 
he had, by his dark machinery, played desperately 
upon the feelings of Lady Aphrodite; and more 
than once had she despatched rapid notes to her 
admirer, for counsel, and for consolation. The 
duke vras more skilful in soothing her griefs than in 
devising expedients for their removal. He treated 
the threatened as a dist^t evil I and wiped away 
her tears in a manner which is almost an encour- 
agement to weep. 

At last the eventful mopi arrived, and a scorch- " 
Ing sun made ^ose exult to whom the barge and 
the avming promised a progress equally calm anci ^ 
cool. Wo to the dusty britscha ! — ^wo to the molten 
furnace of the cnmsmi cabriolet ! 
, They came, as the stars come out from the hea- 
vens, what time the sun is in his first repose — now 
a single hero, briUiant as a planet — ^now a splendid 
party, clustering like a constellation. Music is on 
the waters, and perfume on the land : each moment 
a bark glides up with its cymbals — each moment a 
cavalcade bright with bouquets ! 

Ah ! gathering of brightness ! — ah ! meeting of 
lustre I — ^why , why are you to he celebrated by ooft 



SO obscure and dull as I ami Ye Lady Caioline!^ 
and ye Lad^ Franceses — ^ye Lady Barbaras, and 
ye Lady Blanches, is it my fault | 

Oh ! graceful Lord Francis, why, why hare you 
left us — ^why, why have you exchanged your Ionian 
lyre for an frish harp ! You were not made for 
politics — cleave them to clerks. Fly — ^fly back to* 
pleasure, to frolic, and fun! Confess, now, that 
you sometimes do feel a little queer. I say nothing 
of the difference between May Fair and Donny- 
brook. 

And th6u, too, Luttrell — gayest bard that ever 
threw off a triplet amid the clattering of cabs and 
the chattering of clubs — art thou, too, mute T Where 
— ^where dost thou linger ? Ist)ur druid among the 
oaks of Ampthill — or, like a truant Etonian, is he 
lurking among the beeches of Binnham 1 What 1 
has the immortal letter, unlike all other good ad- 
vice, absolutely not been thrown away ?— or is lite 
jade incorrigible? Whichever be the case, you 
need not be silent There is yet enough to 'do, and 
yet <mough to instruct. Teach us, that wealth is 
not elegance ; that profusion is not magnificence ; 
and that splendour is not beauty. Teach us, that 
taste is a talisman, whidi can d6 greater wonders 
than the millions of the loan-monger. Teach us, 
that to vie is not to rival ; and to imitate not to in- 
vent Teach us, that pretension is a bore. Teach 
us, that wit is excessively good-natured, and, like 
champaign, not only sparkles, but is sweet Teach 
us the vulgarity of malignity. Teach us, that envy 
spoils our complexions, and that anxiety destroys 
our figure. Catch the fleeting colours of that sly 
chameleon, cant, and show what excessive trouble 
we are ever taking to make ourselves mis^able 
and silly. Teach us all dus, and Aglai% shall stop 
a erow in k$ course, and present you with a 
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ThaHa hold the golden fluid in a Sevre vs 
Euphrosyne support the violet-coloured scrawL 

The four liosts greeted the arrivals, and assisted 
the disembarkations, like the famous four sons of 
Aymon. The^y were all dressed alike, and theii 
costume excited great attention. At first, it was to 
have been very plain — black and ^ite, and a single 
rose ; but it was settled that simpUcity had been 
overdone, and, like a country-girl after her first sea^ 
son, had turned into a most suflfected baggage, — sa 
they agreed to be regal ; and fancy uniforms, wor* 
thy of the court of Oberon, were the order of the 
day. I shall not describe them, for the description 
of costume is the most inventive province of our 
historical novelists, «nd I never like to be unfair, 
or tr^ich upon my neighbour's lands or rights r 
but the Alhambra button indicated a mystical ccm- 
federacy^ and made the women quite frantic with 
cmdosity» 

The guests wandered through the gardens, always 
various, and now a paradise of novelty. There 
were four brothers^ fresh from the wildest recesses 
of the Carpathian Mount, who threw out such 
woodnotes vrild, that all the artists stared ; and it 
W|LS univei^ally agreed, that had they not been 
EJrench chorus-singers, they would have been quite 
a miracle. But the Lapland sisters were the true 
prodigy, who danced the mazurka in the national 
style. There was also a fire-eater ; but some said^ 
he would never set the river in flames, though he 
had an antidote against all poisons ! But, then, our 
Mithridates always tried its virtues on a stufled 
poodle, whose bark evinced its vitality. There alse 
was a giant in the wildest parts of the shrubbery^ 
and a dwarf, on whom the ladies showered their 
sugar-plums, and who, in return, oflered them to- 
bacco. But it was not true that the giant spoited 
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ilihs, or that the dwarf was a sucking-babe. Some 
people are so suspicious. Then a bell rang, and 
assembled them' in the concert-room ; and the Bird 
of Paradise, who, to-day, was consigned to the cava- 
liership of Peacock Piggott, condescended to favour 
them with a new song, which no one had ever heard, 
and which, consequently, made them feel more in- 
tensely all the sublimity of exclusiveness. Shall I 
forget the panniers of shoes which Melnotte had 
placed in every quarter of the gardens ? I will say 
nothing of Maradan's cases of caps, because, for 
this incident, Lord Bagshot is my authority. 

On a sudden, it seemed that a thousand bugles 
broke the blue aur, and they were summoned to 
a dejeuner in four crimson tents, worthy of Slirda- 
napalus. Over each waved the scutcheon of the 
president. Glittering were the glories of the hun- 
dred quarterings of the house of Darrell. " Si non 
e vero e ben trovdto^^ was the motto. — Lord Dar- 
rell's grandfather had been a successful lavryer. — 
Lord Squib's emblazonry was a satire on its owner. 
" Holdfasf^ was the motto of a man who had let 
loose. Annesley's simple shield spoke of the con- 
quest : but all paled before the banner of the house 
of Hauteville, for it indicated an alliance'with roy- 
alty. The attendants of each pavilion wore the 
livery of its lord. 

Shall I attempt to describe the delicacy of this 
banquet, where imagination had been racked for 
novel luxuiy ? Through the centre of each table 
ran a rivulet of rose-water, and gold and silver fish 
glanced in its imrivalled course. The bouquets 
were exchanged every half-hour, and music soft 
and subdued, but constant and thrilling, wound them 
op by exquisite gradations to that pitch of refined 
^ excitement which is so strange a union of delicacy 
and voluptuousness, when the soul, as it were. 
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becomes sensual, and the body, as it were, dissolres 
into spirit. And in this choice assembly, where all 
was youthi and elegance, and beauty, was it not 
right that every sound should be melody, every sight 
a sight of loveliness, and every thought a thought 
of pleasure? 

They arose, and assembled on the lawn, where 
they found to their surprise had arisen in their ab» 
sence a Dutch fair. Numerous were the booths, — 
innumerable were the contents. The first artists 
had arranged the picture and the costumes : the first 
artists had made the trinkets and the toys. And 
what a very agreeable fair, where all might suit 
their fancy without the permission of that sulky 
tyrant, — a, purse ! All \(rere in excellent humour^ 
and no mauvaise honte prevented them from plun* 
dering the boutiqites. The noble proprietors set 
the example. Aimesley ofiered a bouquet of pre- 
cious stones to Charlotte Bloomerly, and it was 
accepted ; and the Duke of St. James showered a 
sack of whimsical hreloques among a scrambling 
crowd of laughing beauties. Among them was May 
Dacre. He had not observed her. Their eyes met, 
and she laughed. It seemed that he had never felt 
happiness before. 

Ere the humours of the fair could be exhausted, 
they were summoned to the margin of the river, 
where four painted and gilded galleys, which might 
have sailed down the Cydnus, and each owning its 
peculiar chief, prepared to struggle for pre-eminence 
in speed. All betted ; and the duke, encouraged by 
the smile, hastened to Miss Dacre to try to win 
back some of his Doncaster losses ; but Arundel 
Dacre had her arm in his, and she was evidenUy 
delighted with his discourse. His grace's blood 
tamed, and he walked away. 

It was sunset when they returned to the lawn ; 
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jMd then the ball-room preaeftted ksdf ; hvA Uie twi- 
ught was long, and the night was warm ; there wertt 
no hateful dews, no odious mists, and therefore a 
great number danced on the lawn. The fkir waa 
illuminated, and all the little nutrchojuks and their 
Misty porters walked about in their costume. 

The duke again rallied his courage, and seeing 
Arundel Dacre with Mrs. Dallington Vere, he abso- 
lutely asked May Dacre to daxtce, Sh^ was ext* 
gaged. He doubted, and walked into the house 
disconsolate ; yet if he had waited one moment he 
would have seen Sir Lucius Grafton rejoin her and 
lead her to the cotillon that was forming on the 
turf. The duke sauntered to Lady Aphrodite, but 
^e would not dance, — ^yet she did not yield his 
arm, and proposed a stroll. They wandered away 
to the extremity of the grounds. Fainter and fainter 
grew the bursts of the revellers, yet neither of them 
spoke much, for both were dull. 

Yet at length her ladyship did speak, and amply 
made up for her previous silence. All former scenes, 
to this, were but as the preface to the book. All 
she knew and all she dreaded, all her suspicions, 
all her certainties, all her fears, were poured forth 
in painful profusion. This night was to decide her 
fate. She ^threw herself on his mercy, if he had 
forgotten his love. Out dashed all those arguments, 
all those appeals, all those assertions, which they 
say are usual under these circumstances. She was 
a woman; he was a man. She had staked her 
happiness on this venture ; he had a thousand cards 
to play. Love, and first love with her, as with all 
women, was every thing ;' he and all men, at Ae 
worst, had a thousand resources. He might plunge 
into politics, — he might game, — ^he might fight, — ^he 
might ruin himself in innumerable wa3rs, but diie 
^could only ruin herself in on^. — Miserable woman! 
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Miserable sex ! She had given him her all. Blem 
knew it was little : woald she had more ! She knew 
she was miwonhy of him : would she were not 1 
She did not ask him to sacrifice himself to her : she 
could not expect it; she did not even desire it 
Only, she thought he ought to know exactly tli^ 
state of affairs and of consequences, and that cer- 
tainly if they were parted, which assuredly they 
would be, most decidedly she would droop, and fade, 
and die. She wept, she sobbed; his entreaties 
alone seemed to prevent hysterics. 

These scenes are painful at all times, and even 
the callous, they say, have a twinge ; but when the 
actress is really beautiful and pure, as this lady wa|, 
and the actor young, and inexperienced, and amiable, 
as this actor was, the consequences are more serious 
than is usual. The Duke of St. James was unhappy 
— ^he was discontented — he was dissatisfied with 
himself. He did not love this lady, if love were the 
passion which he entertained for May Dacre, — ^but 
she loved him. He knew that she was beautiful, 
and he was convinced that she was excellent. The 
world is malicious, — ^but the world had agreed that 
Lady Aphrodite was an unblemished pearl : yet this 
•jewel was reserved for him ! Intense gratitude 
almost amounted to love. In short, he bad no idea 
at this moment that feelings are not in our power. 
His were captive, even if entrapped. It was a great 
responsibility to desert this creature, the only one 
from whom he had experienced devotion. To con- 
clude : a season of extraordinary dissipation, to use 
no harsher phrase, had somewhat exhausted the 
nervous powers of our hero : his energies were de- 
serting him ; he had not heart, or heartlessness 
enough to extricate himself from this dilemma. It 
seemed that if this being to whom he was indebted 
for so much joy were miserable he must be un-^ 
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huspipf; that if she died, life ought to have — coidd 
bave^QO charms for him. He kissed away her tears 
— hCpledged his faith — ^and Lady Aphrodite Grafton 
was his betrothed ! 

She wonderfully recovered. Her deep but silent 
joy seemed to repay him even for this bitter sacri- 
ficei^ Cdmpsxed with the late racking of his feel- 
ings, the present calm, which was merely the result 
of suspense being destroyed, seemed happiness. His 
conscience whispered approbation, and he felt that, 
for once, he had sacrificed himself to another. 

They re-entered the villa, and he took the first 
opportunity of wandering alone to the least frequented 
parts of the grounds : — his mind demanded solitude, 
and his soul required soliloquy. 

"flo the game is up ! Truly, a most lame and 
impotent conclusion ! And this, then, is the result 
of all my high fancies and indefinite aspirations ! 
Verily, I am a very distinguished hero, and have 
not abused my unrivalled advantages in the least ! 
What! am I bitter on myself ? There will be enoughs 
to sing my praises, without myself joming in this 
chorus of congratulation. Oh ! fool, fool ! Now I 
know what folly is. But barely fifteen months since, 
I stepped upon these shores, full of hope and full 
of pnde ; and now I leave them — ^how ? Oh ! my 
dishonoured fathers ! Even my posterity, which 
Grod grant I may not have, will look on my memory 
with hatred, and on hers with scorn ! 

"Well, I suppose we must live for ourselves. 
We both of us know the world ; and Heaven can 
bear witness that we should not be haunted by any 
uneasy hankering after what has brought us such a 
heartache. If it were for love — ^if it were for — ^but 
away ! — I will not profane her name. If it were for 
her that I was thus sacrificing myself, I could bear 
it — ^I could welcome it I can imagine perfect and 
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efBiiasting bliss in the sole society of one single bdi^' 
«-but she is not that being. Let me not conceal U; 
let me wrestle with this bitter conviction ! 

** And am I, indeed, bound to close my career 
dras — ^to throw away all hope, all chance of felicity, 
at my age, for. a point of honour ! No, no, — it is 
not that. After all, I have experienced that iwith 
her, and from her, which I have with no other 
woman ; and she is so good, so gentle, and all agree 
so lovely ! How infinitely worse wouM her situa* 
tion be, if deserted, than mine is, as her perpetaal 
companion ! The very thought makes my heart 
bleed. Yes ! amiable, devoted, dearest Afy, I throw 
aside these morbid feelings — ^you shall never repent 
having placed your trust in me. I will be proud 
and happy of such a friend, and you shall be inine 
for ever !" 

A shriek broke on the air : he started. It was^ 
near : he hastened after the sound. He entered into 
a small green glade surrounded by shrubs, where 
•had been erected a fanciful hermitage. There he 
found Sir Lucius Grafton on his knees, grasping the 
hand of the indignant but terrified May Dacre. The 
duke rushed forward ; Miss Dacre ran to meet him ; 
the baronet rose. 

" This lady, Sir Lucius Grafton, is under my pro- 
tection," said the young duke, with a flashing eye 
but a calm voice. She clung to his arm ; he bore 
her away. The whole was the affair of an instant. 

The duke and his companion proceeded in silence. 
She tried^o hasten, but he felt her limbs shake upon 
his arm. He stopped \ — ^no one, not even a servant, 
was near. He could not leave her for an instant. 
There she stood trembling, her head bent down, and 
one hand clasping the other which rested on his 
arm. Terrible was her struggle, but she would noit 
faint, and at length succeeded in repressing h^ emo* 
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tions. They were yet a considerable way from the 
house. She motioned with her left hand to ad- 
vance ; but still she did not speak. On they walked, 
though more slowly, for she was exhausted, and oc- 
casionally stopped for breath, or strength. 

At length she said, in a faint voice, — " I cannot 
join the party. I must go home directly. How can 
it be done ?" 

" Your companions," said the duke — 

*' Are of course engaged, or not to be found ; but 
surely, somebody, I know, is departing. Manage 
it— manage it : say I am ill." 

** Oh ! Miss Dacre, if you knew the agony of my 
mmdr 
" Do not speak — for Heaven's sake, do not speak !" 

He turned off from the lawn, and approached by a 
small circuit the gate of the ground. Suddenly, he 
perceived a carriage on the point of going off. It 
was the Dutchess of Shropshire's. .; 

"There iff |he Dutchess of Shropshire! You 
know her—but not t minute is to be lost. There 
is such a noise, they will not hear. Are you afraid 
to%op here one instant by yourself? % shall not be 
out of .si^t^ and not away a second. I run veiy 
quick." 

"No— no, I am not afraid. Go — go^." 
* Away rushed the Duke of -St. James, as if his 
life were on his speed. He stopped the carriage, 
spoke, and was back in an instant. 

" Lean — ^lean on me with all your strength. I 
have told every thing necessary to Lady Shropshire. 
Nobody will speak a word, because they believe you 
have a terrible headache. I will say every thing 
necessary to Mrs. Dallington and your cousin. Bo 
not give yourself a moment's uneasiness. And, oh ! 
Miss Dacre, if I might say one word !" 

She did not stop him. 
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** If," continued he, " it be your wish that the 
outrage of to-night should be known only to myself 
and him, I pledge my word it shall be so ; though 
willingly, if I were authorized, I would act a differ- 
ent part in this affair." 

" It is my wish." She spoke in a low voice, with 
her eyes still upon the ground — ^*' And I thank you 
for this, and for all." 

They had now joined the Shropshires ; but it 
was now discovered Miss Dacre had no shawl ; and 
sundry other articles were wanting, to the evident 
dismay of the Ladies Wrekin. They offered theirs, 
but their visiter refused, and would not allow the 
duke to fetch her own. Off they drove ; but when 
they had proceeded above half a mile, a continued 
shout on the road, which the fat coachman, for a long 
time, would not hear, stopped them, and up came the 
Duke of St. James, covered with dust, and panting 
like a racer, with Miss Dacre*s shawl. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

So much time was occupied by this adventure of 
the shawl, and by making requisite explanations to 
Mrs. Dallington Vere, that almost the whole of th^ 
guests had retired, when the duke found himself 
again in the saloon. His brother-hosts, too, were off 
with various parties, to which they had attached 
themselves. He found the Fitz-pompey^, and a few 
still lingering for their carriages ; and Arundel Da- 
cre and his fair admirer. His grace had promised 
to return with Lady Afy, and was devising some 
icheme by which he might free himself from this, 
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liaw not very suitable, engagement, when she claimed 
his arm. She was leaning on it, and talking to Lady 
Fitz-pompey, when Sir Lucius approached, and with 
his usual tone, put a note into the duke's hand, say- 
ing at the same time, " This appears to belong to 
you. I shall go to town with Piggott ;" — and then 
he walked away. 

With the wife leaning on his arm, the young duke 
had the pleasure of reading the following lines, 
written with the pencil of the husband. 

"After what has just occurred, only one more 
meeting can take place between us, and the sooner 
that takes place the better for all parties. This is 
no time for etiquette. I shall be in Kensington 
Gardens, in the grove on the right side of the sum- 
mer-house, at half past six to-morrow morning, and 
shall doubtless find you there." 

Sir Lucius was not out of sight when the dnke 
had finished reading his cartel. Making some con- 
^sed excuse to Lady Afy, which was not expected, 
he ran after the baronet, and soon reached him* 

"Sir Lucius Graflon, I shall be punctual: but 
there is one point on which I wiish to speak to you at 
once. The cause of this meeting may be kept, I 
hope, a secret ?" 

"As far as I am concerned, an inviolable one,** 
bowed the baronet very stifQy ; and they parted. 

The duke returned satisfied, for Sir Lucius Graf- 
ton ever observed his word — ^to say nothing of the 
great interest which he surely had this time in main- 
taining his pledge. 

Our hero thought that he never should reach Lon^ 
don. The journey seemed a day ; and the effort to 
amuse Lady Afy, and to prevent her from suspeofc* 
ing, by his conduct, that any thing had occurred, waa 
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most painful. Silent, however, he at last became ; 
but her mind too was engaged ; and she supposed 
that her admirer was quiet only because, like her- 
self, he was happy. At length they reached her 
house, but he excused himself from entering, and 
drove on immediately to Annesley. He was at Lady 
Bloomerly's. Lord Darrell had not returned, and 
his servant did not expect him. Lord Squib was 
never to be found. The duke put on a great-coat 
over his uniform, and drove to White's : it was really 
a wilderness. Never had he seen fewer men there 
in his life, and there were none of his set. The only 
young-loc^dng man was old Colonel Carlisle, who, 
with his skiMilly enamelled cheek, flowing auburn 
locks, shining teeth, and tinted whiskers, might have 
been mistaken for gay twenty-seven, instead of gray 
seventy-two ; but die colonel had the gout, to say 
nothing of «ny other objections. 

The duke todk up the Courier, and read three or 
four advertisements of quack medicines — ^but no- 
body entered. It was nearly midnight : he got ner- 
vous. Somebody came in — Lord Hounslow for his 
rubber. Even his favoured child, Bagshot, would 
be better than nobody. The duke protested that 
the next acquaintance who entered should be his 
second, old or young. His vow had scarcely been 
registered, when Arundel Dacre came in alone. He 
frua the last man to whom the duke wished to ad- 
dress himself, but fate seemed to have decided it, 
and the duke walked up to him. 

*'Mr. Dacre,! am about to ask of you a favour 
to which I have no elaim.** 

Mr. Dacre looked a little confused, and murmiured 
ids willingness to do any thing. 

^ To be eiqplicic, I am engaged in an afiahr of hon- 
our of a very urgent nature. Will you be my frigid f 

^ With the greatest willingnees.^ He spoke with 



BMKre ease. '^May I ask the name of the other 
party, — the — ^the cause of the meeting T 

" The other party is Sir Lucius Grafton." 

" Hum !" said Arundel Dacre, as if he were no 
longer curious about the cause. ''When do yon 
meet T 

''At half-past six, in Kensington Gardens, to« 
morrow — ^I believe, I should say this monjing." 

" Your grace must be wearied," said Arundel, 
with unusual ease and animation. " Now, follow 
my advice. Go home at once and get some rest 
Give yourself no trouble about preparaticms : leare 
every thing to me. I will call upon you at hal^ 
|>ast five precisely, with a chaise and post-horses, 
which will divert suspicion. Now, good-night !" 

" But really, your rest must be considered — and 
then all this trouble !" 

" Oh ! I have been in the" habit of sitting up all 
night. Do not think of me,-^nor am I quite inex- v ^ 
perienced in^these matters, in too many of which I^ 
have unfortunately been engaged in Grermany." 

The young men shook hands with great cor- 
diality, and the duke hastened home. Fortunately, 
l^e Bird of Paradise was at her own establishment 
in Baker-street, a bureau where her secretary, in 
her behalf, transacted business with the various 
courts of Europe, and the numerous cities of Great 
Britain. Here many a negotiation was carried on 
for opera engagements at Vienna, or Paris, or Ber- 
lin, or Su Petersburg. Here many a diplomatic 
correspondence conducted the fate of the musical 
festivals of York, or Norwich, <Hr Exeter. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Let us return to Sir Lucius Grafton. He is as mad 
Es any man must be who feels that the imprudence 
of a moment has dashed to the ground all the plans, 
and all the hopes, and all the great results over 
which he had so often pondered. The great* day 
from which he had expected so much had passed, 
nor was it possiU:e for four-and-twenty hours more 
completely to have reversed all his feelings and all 
his prospects. May Dacre had shared the innocent 
but unusual and excessive gayety, which had pro- 
perly become a scene of festivity at once so agree- 
able, so various, and so novel. 8ir Lucius Graflon 
had not been insensible to the excitement On the 
contrary, his impetuous passions seemed to recall 
the former and more fervent days of his career, 
and his voluptuous mind dangerously sympathized 
with the beautiful and luxurious scene. He was 
elated too with the thought, that his freedom would 
perhaps be sealed this evening, and still more by 
bis almost constant attendance on his fascinating 
companion. As the particular friend of the Dacre 
family, and as the secret ally of Mrs. Dallington 
Vere, he in some manner contrived always to be at 
May Dacre's side. With the laughing but insidious 
pretence that he was now almost too grave and 
staid a personage for such scenes, he conversed with 
few others, and humorously maintaining that his 
" dancing days were over," danced with none but 
her. Even when her attention was engaged by a 
third person, he lingered about, and with his con- 
sununate knowledge of the world, easy wit, and 
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constant resources, generally succeeded in not only 
sliding into the conversation, but engrossing it« 
Arundel Dacre, too, although that young gentleman 
had not departed £rom his usual coldness in favour 
of Sir Luciud Grafton, the baronet would most pro- 
Tokingly consider as his particular Mend: never 
seemed to be conscious that his reserved companion 
was most punctilious in his address to him, but on 
the contrary called him in return ** Dacre," and 
sometimes '^ Arundel/' In vain young Dacre strug* 
gled to maintain his position. His manner was no 
match for that of Sir Lucius Grafton. Annoyed 
with himself, he felt conftised, and often quitted his 
cousin that he might be free of his friend. Thus 
Sir Lucius Grafton contrived never to permit Miss 
Dacre to be alone with Arundel, and to her he was 
so courteous, so agreeable, and so useftil, that his 
absence seemed always a blank, or a period in 
which something ever went wrong. 

The triumphant day rolled on, and each moment 
Sir Lucius felt more sanguine and more excited. 
We will not dwell upon the advancing confidence 
of his desperate mind. Hope expanded into cer- 
tainty, — certainty burst into impatience. In a des- 
perate moment he breathed his passion. 

May Dacre was the last girl to feel at a loss in 
such a situation. No one would have rung him out 
of a saloon with an air of more contemptuous ma- 
jesty. But the shock, — the solitary strangeness of 
the scene, — ^the fear, for the first time, that none 
were near, and perhaps, also, her exhausted* energy, 
frightened her, and she shrieked. One only had 
heard that shriek, yet that one was Legion. Sooner 
might the whole world know the worst, than this 
person suspect the least. Sir Lucius was left 
silent with rage, mad with passion, desperate with 
hate. 
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He gasped for breath. Now his brow burnt,— 
now the cold dew ran off his countenance in streams* 
He clenched his fist, — ^he stamped with agony, — ^he 
found at length his voice, and he blasphemed to the 
unconscious woods. 

His quick brain flew to the results like lightning. 
The duke had escaped from his mesh ; his madness 
had done more to Mrin this boy May Dacre's heart 
than an age of courtship. He had lost the idol of 
his passion, he was fixed for ever with the creature 
of his hate. He loathed the idea. He tottered into 
the hermitage, and buried his face in his hands. 

Something must be done. Some monstrous act 
of energy must repair this fatal blunder. He ap- 
pealed to the mind which had never 'deserted him. 
The oracle \%as mute. Yet vengeance might even 
slightly redeem the bitterness of despair. This fel- 
low should die ; and his girl — ^for ab-eady he hated 
May Dacre — should not triumph in her minion. He 
tore a leaf from his tablets, and wrote the lines we 
have already read. 

The young duke reached home. You expect, of 
course, that he sat up all night making his will and 
answering letters. By no means. The first object 
that caught his eye was an enormous ottoman. 
He threw himself upon it i^dthout undressing, and 
without speaking a word to Luigi, and in a mo- 
ment was fast asleep. He was fairly exhausted. 
Luigi stared, and called Spiridion to consult. 
They agreed that they dare not go to bed, and 
must not leave their lord ; so they played ecart^^ 
till at last they quarrelled and fought with the 
candles over llio table. But even this did not 
wake their unreasonable master ; so Spiridion threw 
down a few chairs by accident : but all in vain. At 
half-past five there was a knocldng at the. gate, and 
they hurried away. 
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Arundel Dacre entered with them, woke the dulie^ 
and praised him for his punctuality. His grace 
thought that he had only dozed a few minutes ; but 
time pressed ; five minutes arranged his toilette, and 
they were first on the field. 

In a moment Sir Lucius and Mr. Piggott ap- 
peared. Arundel Dacre, on the way, had anxiously 
inquired as to the probability of reconciliation, but 
was told at once it was impossible, so now he 
measured the ground and loaded the pistols with a 
•calmness which was admirable. They fired at once ; 
the duJce in the air, and the baronet in his friend's 
fiide. When Sir Lucius saw his grace fall, his hate 
vanished. He ran up with real anxiety and un- 
feigned anguish. 

« Have I hit yon, by h— 11 1** * 

His grace was of course magnanimous, but the 
case was urgent. A surgeon gave a favourable 
report, and extracted the ball on the spot. The 
duke was carried back to his chaise, and in an hour 
was in the sjtate bed, not of the Alhambra — but of 
his neglected mansion. 

Arundel Dacre retired when he had seen his 
friend home, but gave urgent commands that he 
should be kept quiet. No sooner was the second 
out of sight, than the principal ordered the room to 
be cleared with the exception of Spiridion, and then, 
rising in his bed, wrote this note, which the page 
was secretly to deHver. 

** House, , 183^ 

" DEAR Miss DACRE, 

** A very unimportant but somewhat disagreeable 
incident has occurred. I have been obliged to meet 
Sir Lucius Grafion, and our meeting has fortunately 
terminated without any serious consequences. Yet 
I wish that you should hear of this first from me, 
lest you might ima^e that I had not redeemed my 

Vol. JL—B 
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pledge of last night, and that I had placed for a 
moment my own feelings in competition with yours. 
This is not the case, and never shall be, dear Miss 
Dacre, with one whose greatest pride is to sub- 
scribe himself 

" Your most obedient and faithful servant, 

" St. James.'' 



CHAPTER XIY. 

The world talked of nothing but the duel be- 
tween the Duke of St. James and Sir Lucius GrafUm. 
It was a thunderbolt ; and the phenomenon was ac- 
counted for by every cause but the right one. Yet 
even those who most confidently solved the riddle 
were the most eagerly employed in investigating its 
true meaning. The seconds were of course applied 
to. Arundel Dacre was proverbially unpumpable ; 
but Peacock Piggott, whose communicative temper 
was an adage, how. came he on a sudden so diplo- 
matic ? Not a syllable oozed from a mouth which 
was. ever open ; not a hint from a countenance which 
never could conceal its mind. He was not even 
mysterious, but really looked just as astonished, and 
,was just as curious as themselves. Fine limes 
these for " The Universe," and " The New World !" 
All came out about Lady Afy ; and they made up 
for their long and previous ignorance, or, as they 
now boldly blustered, their long and considerate 
forbearance. Sheets given away gratis, — edition 
on Saturday night for the country, and woodcuts of 
the Pavilion fete : — ^the when, the how, and the 
wherefore. A. The summer-house, and Lady 
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Aphrodite meeting the young duke. B« The hedge 
behind wluch Sir Lucius Grafton was concealed. 
C. Kensington Gardens, and a cloudy mornings 
and so on. Cruikshank did wonders. 

But let us endeavour to ascertain the feelings of 
the principal agents in this* odd affair. S^ Lucius 
now was cool, and the mischief being done, took a 
calm review of the late mad hours. As was his 
custom, he began to inquire whether any good could 
be elicited from all evil. He owed his late adver- 
sary sundry moneys, which he had never contem* 
plated the possibility of repaying to the person who 
had eloped with his wife>. Had he shot his credi* 
tor, the account would equally have been cleared ; 
and this consideration, sdthough it did not prompt, 
had not dissuaded the late desperate deed. As it 
i^as, he now appeared sjill to enjoy the possession 
both of his wife and his debts, and had lost his 
friend. Bad generalship, Sir Lucy ! Reconciliation 
\)vas out of the question. The duke's position was 
a, good one. Strongly intrenched with a flesh 
wound, he had all the sympathy of society on his 
«ide ; and after having been confined for a few 
weeks, he could go to Paris for a few months, and 
then return, as if the Graftons had never crossed 
his eye, rid of a troublesome mistress and a trouble- 
some iriendi His position was certainly a good 
one, but Sir Lucius was astute, and he determined 
to turn this Shumla of his grace. The quarrel must 
have been about her ladyship. Who could assign 
any other cause for it ? And the duke must now be 
weak with loss of bloo.d and anxiety, and totally 
unable to resist any appeal, particularly a personal 
one, to his feelings. He determined, therefore, to 
drive Lady Afy into his grace's arms. If he could 
only get her into the house for an hour, the business 
would be settled. 

B2 
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"Hiese cunning plans were, however, nearly being 
crossed by a very simple incident Annoyed at 
finding that her feelings could be consulted only by 
sacrificing those of another woman, May Dacre, 
quite confident that as Lady Aphrodite was innocent 
in the present instance, she must be immaculate^ 
told every thing to her father, and stifling her tears, 
begged him to make all public ; but Mr. Dacre, 
afler due consideration, enjoined silence. 

In the mean time, the young duke was not in so 
calm a mood as the baronet. Rapidly the late ex- 
traordinary events dashed through his mind, and 
already those feelings which had prompted his 
soliloquy in the garden were no longer his. All 
forms, all images, all ideas, all memory, melted into 
May Dacre. He felt that he loved her with a per- 
fect love ; that she was to him what no other woman 
had been, even in the factitious dehrium of early 
passion. A thought of her seemed to bring an en- 
tirely novel train of feelings, impressions, wishes, 
hopes. The world with her must be a totally dif- 
ferent system, and his existence in her society a 
new and another life. Her very purity refined the 
passion which raged even in his exhausted mind. 
Gleams of virtue, morning streaks of duty, broke 
upon the horizon of his hitherto clouded soul ; an 
obscure suspicion of the utter worthlessness of his 
life whispered in his hollow ear ; he darkly felt that 
happiness was too philosophical a system to be the 
result, or the reward, of impulse, however unbounded, 
and that principle alone could create, and could sup^ 
port, that bliss which is our being's end and aim. 

But when he turned to himself, he viewed his 
situation with horror, and yielded almost to despair. 
What — ^what could she thiiak of the impure libertine 
who dared to adore her ? If ever time could bleach 
his own soul, and conciliate hers, what — what was 
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to become of Aphrodite t Was his new career to 
commence by a new crime ? Was he to desert this 
creature of his affections, and break a heart which 
beat only for him ? It seemed that the only compen- 
sation he could offer for a life which had achieved 
no good, would be to establish the felipity of the 
only being whose happiness seemed in his power. 
Yet what a prospect ! If before he had trembled 
^— now — 

But his harrowed mind and exhausted body no 
longer allowed him even anxiety. Weak, yet ex- 
cited, his senses fled; and when Arundel Dacre 
returned in the evening, he found his friend delirious. 
He sat by his bed for many hours. Suddenly, the 
duke speaks. Arundel Dacre rises : — ^he leans 
over the sufferer's couch. 

Ah ! why tinms the face of the listener so pale — 
and why gleam those eyes with terrible fire ? The 
perspiration courses down his clear but sallow 
cheek: he throws his dark and clustering curls aside, 
and passes his hand over his damp brow, as if to 
ask whether he, too, had lost his senses from this 
fray. 

The duke is agitated. He waves his arm in the 
air, and calls out, in a tone of defiance and of hate. 
His voice sinks : it seems that he breathes a milder 
language, and speaks to some softer being. There 
is no sound, save the long-drawn breath of one on 
whose countenance is stamped infinite amazement. 
Arundel Dacre walks the room disturbed ; often he 
pauses, plunged in deep thought. 'Tis an hour past 
midnight, and he quits the bedside of the young duke. 

He pauses at the threshold, and seems to respire 
even the noisome air of the metropolis as if it were 
Eden. As he proceeds down Hill-street, he stops, 
and gazes for a moment on the opposite house. 
What passes ia his mind we know not. Perhaps 
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he is reminded that in that mansion dwell beauty^ 
wealth, and influence — and that all might be his. 
Perhaps love prompts that gaze — ^perhaps ambition. 
Is it passion, or is it power t or does one struggle 
with the other ? 

As he gazes, the door opens, but without servants ; 
and a man, deeply shrouded in his cloak, comes out. 
It was night, and the individual was disguised ; but 
there are eyes which can pierce at all seasons, and 
through all concealments, — and Arundel Dacre 
marked with astonishment Sir Lucius GraHon 



CHAPTER XV. 

When it was understood that the Duke of St. 
James had been delirious, public feeling reached 
what is called its height ; that is to say, the curiosity 
and the ignorance of the world were about equal. 
Everybody was indignant, — ^not so much because 
the young duke had been shot, but because they did 
not know why. If the sympathy of the women 
could have consoled him, our hero might have been 
reconciled to his fate. Among these, no one 
appeared more anxious as to the result, and more 
ignorant as to the cause, than Mrs. Dallington Vera. 
Arundel Dacre called on her the morning ensuing his 
midnight observation, but miderstood that she had not 
seen Sir Lucius Grafton, who, they said, had quitted 
London, which she thought probable. Nevertheless, 
Arundel thought proper to walk down Hill-street at 
the same hour, and, if not at the same minute, yet, 
in due course of time, he discovered the absent 
baronet 
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Ih two or three days, the young duke was declared 
out of immediate danger, though his attendants must 
^ay, he remained exceedingly restless, and by no 
means in a satisfactory state ; yet, with their aid, 
they had a right to hope the best. At any rate, if 
he were to go off, his friends would have the satis- 
faction of remembering, that all had been done that 
could be : so saying, Dr. X. took his fee, and sur- 
geons Y. and Z. prevented his conduct from being 
singular. 

Now began the operations on the Grafton side. 
A letter from Lady Aphrodite full of distraction. 
She was fairly mystified. What could have induced 
Lucy suddenly to act so puzzled her, as well it 
might. Her despair, and yet her confidence in his 
grace, seemed equally great. Some talk there was 
of going off to Cleve at once. Her husband, on the 
whole, maintained a rigid silence and studied cool- 
ness. Yet he had talked of Vienna and Florence, and 
even murmured something about public disgrace and 
public ridicule. In short, the poor lady was fairly 
worn out, and wished to terminate her harassing 
career at once, by cutting the Gordian knot. In a 
word, she proposed coming on to her admirer, and, 
as she supposed, her victim ; and having the satis- 
faction of giving him his cooUng draughts, and 
arranging his bandages. 

If the meeting between the young duke and Sir 
Lucius Grafton had been occasioned by any other 
cause -than the real one, I cannot say what might 
have been the fate of this proposition. My own 
opinion is, that this work would have been in two 
volumes; for the requisite morality would have 
made out the present one : but, as it was, the image 
of May Dacre hovered above our hero as his 
guardian genius. He despaired of ever obtaining 
ber ; but yet he determined not wilfully to crush aS 
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hope. Some great effort must be made to right his 
position. Lady Aphrodite must not be deseited :•*- 
the very thought increased his fever. He wrote, to 
gain time ; but another billet, in immediate answer, 
only painted increased terrors, and described the 
growing urgency of her persecuted situation. He 
was driven into a comer — but even a stag at bay is 
awful : — ^what, then, must be a young duke, the most 
noble animal in existence T 

111 as he was, he wrote these lines, not to Lady 
Aphrodite, but to— her husband :*- 

• 

"mr DEAR GRAFTON, 

<* You will be surprised at hearing £rom me. I 
trust you will not be displeased. Is it necessary for 
me to assure you, that my interference on a late 
occasion was quite accidental ? And can you, for 
a moment, maintain that, under the circumstances, I 
could have acted in a different manner? I regret 
the whole unhappy business ; but most I regret dial 
we were placed in collision. 

" I am ready to cast all memory of it into oblivion ^ 
and as I most unintentionally offended, I indulge the 
sweet hope, that, in this conduct, you will bear me 
company. 

" Surely, men like us are not to be dissuaded from 
following our inclinations by any fear of the opinion 
of the world. The whole affair is, at present, a mys- 
tery ; and I think, with our united fancies, some ex- 
planation may be hit upon which will render the 
mystery quite impenetrable, while it professes to 
offer a satisfactory solution. 

'* I do not know whether this letter expresses my 
meaning, for my mind is somewhat agitated, and my 
head not very clear ; but if you be inclined to under* 
stand it in die right spirit, it is sufficiently lucid* 
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At any rate, my dear Grafton, I have once more the 
pleasure of subsciibing myself, faithfully yours, 

« St. James.'' 

This letter was marked "immediate," consigned 
to the custody of Luigi, with positive orders to de- 
liver it personally to Sir Lucius ; and if not at home, 
to follow till he found him. 

He was not at home, and he was found at — *s 
Club House. Sullen, dissatisfied with himself 
doubtful as to the result of his fresh manoeuvres, 
and brooding over his infernal debts. Sir Lucius had 

stepped into j and passed the whole morning 

gaming desperately with Lord Hounslow and Baron 
de Berghen. Never had he experienced such a 
smashing morning. He had long far exceeded his 
banker's account, and was proceeding with a vague 
idea that he should find money scHnehow or other, 
when this note was put into his hand, as it seemed 
to him, by Providence. The signature of Semira* 
mis could not have imparted more exqmsite delight 
to the mysterious Mr. Upcott, or lucid Dawson Tur- 
ner, whose letter is not forgotten among the Apen- 
nines. (1) Were his long views, his complicated 
objects, and doubtful results to be put in competi- 
tion a moment with so decided, so simple^ and so 
eertain a benefit? — certainly not, by a gamester. 
He rose from the table, and with strange elation 
wrote these lines i> — 

«( MT DEAREST FRIEND, 

** You forgive me, — but can I forgive myself l I 
am plunged in the most overwhelming grief. Shall 
I come on ] Your mad but devoted friend, 

''Lucius Graftok*.^ 

«« The Duke of St. JaiiMt|*> ^ 

4Ee.4B&dEe. 

B3 
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They met the same day. After a long consulta^ 
tion, it was settled that Peacock Piggott should be 
intrusted, in confidence, with the secret of the affair 
— merely a drunken squabble, " growing out" of the 
Bird of Paradise. Wine, jealousy, an artful woman, 
and headstrong youth, will account for any thing — 
they accounted for the present affair. The story 
was believed, because the world were always puz- 
zled at Lady Aphrodite being the cause. The baro- 
net proceeded with promptitude to make the version 
pass current : he indicted " The Universe" and 
" The New World ;" he prosecuted the caricatu- 
rists ; and was seen every where with his wife. 
" The Universe" and " The New World" revenged 
themselves on the Signora ; and then she indicted 
them. They could not now even libel an opera 
singer with impunity: — ^where was the boasted lib- 
erty of the press ? 

In the mean time, the young duke, once more 
easy in his mind, wonderfully recovered ; and on 
the eighth day after the Ball of Beauty, he returned 
to the Pavilion, which had now resumed its usual 
calm character, for fresh air and soothing quiet., 



CHAPTER XVI. 

On the morning of the young duke's departure 
for Twickenham, as Miss Dacre and Lady Caroline 
St. Maurice were sitting together at the house of thq 
former, and moralizing over the last night's ball, Mr. 
Arundel Dacre was announced. 

" You have just arrived in time to offer youi: con- 
gratulations, Arundel, on an agreeable event," said 
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Miss Dacre. " Lord St. Maurice is about to lead 
to the hymeneal altar — ^" 

" Lady Sophy Wrekin — I know it." 

" How extremely diplomatic ! The attacM in 
your very air. I thought, of course, I was to sur- 
prise you, — but future ambassadors have such extra- 
ordinary sources of information." 

" Mine is a very simple one. The dutchess, ima- 
gining, I suppose, that my attentions were directed 
to the wrong lady, warned me some weeks past. — 
However, my congratulations shall be duly paid. 
Lady Caroline St. Maurice, allow me to express — ^" 

"All that you ought to feel," said Miss Dacre. 
*' But men at the present day pride themselves on 
insensibility." 

" Do you think I am insensible, Lady Caroline I" 
asked Arundel. 

*' I must protest against unfair questions," said her 
ladyship. 

" But it is not unfair. You are a person who 
have now seen me more than once, and therefore, 
according to May, you ought to have a perfect 
knowledge of my character. Moreover, you do not 
share the prejudices of my family. I ask you, then, do 
you think I am so heartless as May would insinuate J" 

" Does she insinuate so much f 

"Does she not call me insensible, because I am 
not in raptures that your brother is about to many 
a young lady, who, for aught she knows, may be 
the object of my secret adoration?" 

" Arundel, you are perverse," said Miss Dacre. 

" No, May, I am logical." 

" I have always heard that logic is much worse 
than wilfulness," said Lady Caroline. 

" But Arundel always was both," said Miss Dacre. 
♦* He is not only unreasonable, iTut he will always 
prove that he i^ right Here is your purse, sir I"' 
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she added, with a smile, presenting him with the 
result of her week's labour. 

" This is the way she always bribes me, Lady 
Caroline. Do you a|)proye of this corruption ?" 

" I must confess, I have a slight, though secret 
kindness for a little bribery. Mamma is now on her 
way to Mortimer's, on a very corrupt embassy. 
The nouvelle Mariee, you know, must be reconciled 
to her change of lot by quite a new set of playthings. 
I can give you no idea of the necklace that our 
magnificent cousin, in spite of his wound, has sent 
Sophy." 

''But then such a cousin!" said Miss Dacre. 
" A young duke, like the young lady in the fairy 
tale, should scarcely ever speak without producing 
brilliants." 

" Sophy is highly sensible of the attention^ As 
she musingly observed, except himself marrying 
her, he could scarcely do more. I hear the carriage. 
Adieu, love ! Good morning, Mr. Dacre." 

" Allow me to see you to your carriage. I am ta 
dine at Fitz-pompey house to-day, I believe." 

Arundel Dacre returned to his cousin, and seating 
himself at the table, took up a book, and began 
reading it the wrong side upwards ; then he threw 
down a ball of silk, then he cracked a netting 
needle, and then with a husky sort of voice, and a 
half-blush, and altogether an air of infuute confusion* 
he said, '' This has been an odd affair. May, of the 
Duke of St James and 3ir Lucius Graflon." 

*' A very distressing affair, Arundel." 

"How singular that I should have been his 
second. May !" 

'' Could he have found any one more fit for tha* 
office, Arundel f 

^ I think he might. I must say this ;. that had i 
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known at the time the cause of the fray, I should 
have refused to attend him." 

She Mras silent, and ha resumed. 

" An opera singer at the best ! Sir Lucius Graf- 
ton showed more discrimination. Peacock Piggott 
was just the character for his place, and I think my 
principal, too, might have found a more congeniad 
sprite. What do you think, May ?" 

" Really, Arundel, this is a^subject of which I 
know nothing." 

" Indeed ! Well, it is very odd. May ; but, do 
you know ? I have a queer suspicion that you know 
more about it than anybody else ?" 

*' I ! Arundel T' she exclaimed, with marked con- 
fusion. 

" Yes, you^ May," he repeated, with great firm- 
ness, and looked her in the face with a glance which 
would read her soul. " Ay J I am sure you do." 

" Who says so 1" 

•* Oh I do not fear that you have been betrayed. 
1^0 one says it; but I know it. We Aiture ambas-' 
8adors,.you know, have such extraordinary sources 
of information." 

" You jest, Arundel, on a grave subject." 

•* Grave !-r-yes, it is grave. May Dacre. It i» 
grave, that there should be secrets between us ; it 
is grave, that our house should have been insulted ; 
it is grave, that you, of all others, should have been 
outraged ; but oh I it is much more grave, it is bit- 
ter, that any other arm than diis should havB 
avenged the wrong." He rose from his chair, he 
paced the room in fearful agitation, and gnashed his 
teeth with an expression <rf vindictive hate, that he- 
tried not to suppress. 

" Oh ! my cousin, my dear, dear cousin ! spare 
me, spare me !" She hid her face in her hands,, 
yet she continued speaking in a broken voice,. *' 1 
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did it for the best. It was to suppress strife, to pre- 
vent bloodshed. I knew your temper, and I feared 
for your life — ^yet I told my father, I told him all ; 
and it was by his advice that I have maintained 
tliroughout the silence which I, perhaps too hastily, 
at first adopted." 

'* My own dearest May ! spare me^ spare me. I 
cannot mark a tear from you without a pang. How 
I came to know this, you wonder. It was the deli- 
rium of that person who should not have played so 
proud a part in this affair, and who is yet our friend ; 
it was his delirium that betrayed all. In the mad- 
ness of his excited brain, he reacted the frightful 
Bccne, declared the outrage, and again avenged it. 
Yet, believe me, I am not tempted by any petty 
feeling of showing I am not ignorant of what is con- 
sidered a secret, to declare all this. I know, I 
feel your silence was for the best, — that it was 
prompted by sweet and holy feelings for my sake. 
Believe me, my dear cousin, if any thing- could in- 
crease the infinite afiection with which I love you, 
it would be the consciousness that at all times, 
whenever my image crosses your mind, it is to muse 
for my benefit, or to extenuate my errors. 

" Dear May, you, who know me better than the 
world, know well my heart is not a mass of ice ; 
and you, who are ever so ready to find a good rea- 
son even for my most wilfiil conduct, and an excuse 
for my most irrational, will easily credit, that in 
interfering in an affair in which you are concerned^ 
I am not influenced by an unworthy, an officious, 
or a meddling spirit. No, my own May ! it is be- 
cause I think it better for you that we should speak 
upon this subject, that I have ventured to treat upon 
it. Perhaps I broke it in a crude, but, credit me, 
not in an unkind spirit. I am well conscious I have 
a somewhat ungracious maimer ; but you, who have 
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pardoned it so often, will excuse it now. To be 
brief, it is of your companion to that accursed fete 
that I would speak." 
Mrs. Dallington ?" 

Surely, she. Avoid her,. May. I do not like 
that woman. You know I seldom speak at hazard : 
if I do not speak more distinctly now, it is because 
I will never magnify suspicions into certainties, 
which we must do even if we mention them. But 
I suspect — ^greatly suspect. An open rupture would 
be disagreeable — would be unwarrantable — would 
be impolitic. The "season draws to a close. Quit 
town somewhat earlier than usual, and, in the mean 
time, receive her, if necessary — but, if possible, 
never alone. You have many friends ; and, if no 
other. Lady Caroline St. Maurice is worthy of your 
society." 

He bent down his head, and kissed her forehead: 
she pressed his faithful hand. 

" And now, dear May, let me speak of a less im- 
portant object, — of myself. I find this borough a 
mare delusion. Every day new difficulties arise ; 
and every day my chance seems weaker. I am 
wasting precious time, for one who should be in 
action. I think, then, of returning to Vienna, and 
at once, I have some chance of being appointed 
secretary of legation, and I then shall have 
achieved what was the great object of my life — -in- 
dependence." 

" This is always a sorrowful subject to me, Arun- 
dcL You have cherished such strange — do not be 
ofiTended if I say such erroneous ideas on the sub- 
ject of what you call independence, that I feel that, 
upon it, we can consult neither with profit to you 
nor satisfaction to myself. Independence ! Who 
is independent, if the heir of Dacre bow to any one ? 
Independence ! Who can be independent, if the 
^ture head of one of the first fanulies in this greqi 
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country will condescend to be the secretary even 
of a king?" 

" We have often talked of this, May, and per- 
haps I have carried a morbid feeling to some excess ; 
but my paternal blood flows in these veins, and it is 
too late to change. I know not how it is, but I 
seem misplaced in life. My existence is a long 
blunder." 

*'Too late to change, dearest Arundel! Oh I 
thank you for those words. Can it, can it ever be 
too late to acknowledge error ? Particularly if, by 
that ^6iy acknowledgment, we not only secure our 
own happiness, but that of those we love, and those 
who love us." 

*' Dear May ! when I talk with you, I talk witib 
my good genius ; but I am in closer and more con- 
stant converse with another mind, and of that I am 
the slave. It is my own. I will not conceal from 
you, from whom I have concealed nothing, that 
doubts and dark misgivings of the truth and wisdom 
of my past feelingly and my past career will ever 
aild anon flit across my fancy, and obtrude them- 
selves upon my consciousness. Your father — ^yes t 
I feel that I have not been to him what nature in>* 
tended, and what he deserved." 

** Oh, Arundel !" she said, with streaming eyes, 
"he loves you like a son. Yet, yet, be one !" 

He seated himself on the sofa by her side, and 
took her small hand, and bathed it with his kisses* 

" My sweet and faithful friends — my very sister. 
I am overpowered' with feelings to which I have 
hitherto been a stranger. There- is a cause for all^ 
iAaa contest of my passions. It must out. My be- 
mg has changed. The scales have fallen from my 
sealed eyes, and the fountain of my heart overflows* 
Life seems to have a new purpose, and existence a 
Rew cause. Listen Uh me, listen ; and if you can» 
May, comfort me I" 
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CHAPTER XVn- 

At Twickenham, the young duke recovered 
rapidly. Not altogether displeased with his recent 
conduct, his self-complacency assisted his convales- 
eence. Sir Lucius Grafton visited him daily. Regu- 
larly, about foiur or 6ye o'clock, he galloped down 
to the Pavilion, with the last on dit : some gay 
message from the bow-window, a mo^ of Lord Squib> 
or a trait of Charles Annesley. But while he studied 
to amuse the wearisome hoiurs of his imprisoned 
friend, in the midst of all his gayety an interesting 
contrition was ever breaking forth, not so much by 
words as looks. It was evident that Sir Lucius, 
althou^ he dissembled his aiHiction, was seriously 
affected by the ecwisequenee of his rash passion ; 
and his amiable victim, whose magnanimous mind 
was incapable of harbouring an inimical feeling, and 
ever responded to a soft and generous sentiment, felt 
actually more aggrieved for his unhappy friend 
dian for himself. Of Arundel Dacre the duke had 
not seen much. That gentleman never particularly 
sympathized with Sir Lucius Grafton, and now he 
scarcely endeavoured to conceal the little pleasure 
which he received from the baronet's society. Sir 
Lucius was the last man not to detect this mood ; 
but as he was confident that the duke had not 
betrayed him, he could only suppose that Miss Dacre 
had confided the aflair to her family, and therefore, 
under all circumstances, he thought it best to be 
unconscious of any alteration in Arundel Dacre's 
intercourse with him. Civil, therefore, they wete 
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when they met ; the baronet was even courteous ; 
but they both mutually avoided each other. 

At the end of three weeks the Duke of St. James 
returned to town in perfect condition, and received 
the congratulations of his friends. Mr. Dacre had 
been of the few who had been permitted to visit him 
at Twickenham.^ Nothing had then passed between 
them on the cause of his illness ; but his grace could 
not but observe, that the manner of his valued friend 
was more than commonly cordial. And Miss Dacre, 
with her father, was among the first to hail his return 
to health and the metropolis. 

The Bird of Paradise, who, since the incident, 
had been several times in hysterics, and had written 
various notes, of three or four lines each, of inquiries 
and entreaties to join her noble friend, had been 
kept off from Twickenham by the masterly tactics 
of Lord Squib. She, however, would drive to the 
duke's house the day after his arrival in town, and 
was with him when sundry loud knocks, in quick 
succession, announced an approaching levee. He 
locked her up in his private room, and hastened to 
receive the compliments of his visiters. In the same 
apartment, among many others, he had the pleasure 
of meeting, for the first time, Lady Aphrodite Grafton, 
Lady. Caroline St. Maurice, and Miss Dacre, all 
women whom he had either promised, intended, or 
offered to marry. A curious situation this ! And 
really, when our hero looked upon them once more, 
and viewed them, in delightful rivalry, advancing 
with their congratulations, he was not surprised at 
the feelings with which they inspired him. Far, far 
exceeding the bonkommie of Macheath, the duke 
could not resist remembering, that had it been his 
fortune to have lived in the land in which hiS histo- 
riographer will soon be wandering — ^in short, to havo 
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been a pacha faistead of a peer, he might have mar- 
ried all three. 

A prettier fellow and three prettier women had 
never met since the immortal incident of Ida. 

It required the thorough breeding of Lady Afy to 
conceal th(e anxiety of her passion ; May Dacre's 
eyes showered triple sunshiny, as she extended a 
hand not too often offered ; but Lady Caroline was a 
cousin, and consanguinity, therefore, authorized as 
well as accounted for the wannth of her greeting. 



i! 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

A V1.RY few days after his return, the Duke of 
St. James dined with Mr. Dacre. It was the first 
time that he had dined with him during the season. 
The Fitz-pompeys were there ; and, among others, 
his grace had the pleasmre of again meeting a few 
of his Yorkshire friends. 

Once more he found himself at the right-hand of 
May Dacre. All his career, since his arrival in 
England, flitted across his mind. Doncaster, dear 
Doncaster, where he had first seen her, teemed only 
with delightful reminiscences to a man whose 
favourite had bolted. Such is the magic of love t 
Then came Castle Dacre and the Orange Terrace, 
and their elegant romps, and the delightfiil party to 
Hauteville ; and then Dacre Abbey. An involuntary 
shudder seemed to damp all the ardour of his soul ; 
but when he turned and looked upon her beaming 
face he could not feel miserable. 

He thought that he had never been at so agreeably 
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a party in his life : yet it was chi^y composed of 
the very beings whom he daily execrated for their 
powers of boredom. And he himself was not very 
entertaining. He was certainly more silent than 
loquacious, and found himself very often gazing 
with mute admiration on tlie httle mouth, every word 
breathed forth from which seemed inspiration. Yel 
he was happy. Oh ! what happiness is his who 
dotes upon a woman ! Few could observe from his 
conduct what was passing in his mind ; yet the 
quivering of his softened tones, and the mild lustre 
of his mellowed gaze ; his subdued and quiet man- 
ner; his unperceived yet infinite attentions; his 
memory of httle incidents, that all but lovers would 
have forgotten ; the total absence of all compliment, 
and firallantry, and repartee — all these, to a fine ob- 
server, might have been gentle indications of a strong 
passion ; and to her to whom they were addressed, 
sufiiciently intimated that no change had taken place 
in his feelings, since the warm hour in which he first 
whispered his o'erpowering love. 

The ladies retired, and the Duke of St. James 
fell into a revery. A poH^cal discourse of the most 
elaborate genus now arose. Lord Fitz-pompey got 
parliamentary. Young Faulcon made his escape, 
having previously whispered to another youth, not 
unheard by the Duke of St. James, that his mother 
was about to depart, and he was convoy. His grace, 
too, had heard Lady Fitz-pompey say that she was 
going early to the opera. Shortly afterward, parties 
evidently retired. But the debate still raged. Lord 
Fitz-pompey had caught a stout Yorkshure squire, 
and was delightedly astounding, with ofiicial graces, 
his stem opponent. A sudden thought occurred to 
the duke ; he stole out of the room, and gained the 
saloon. 

He found it almost empty. With sincere plea- 
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snre, he bid Lady Balmont, who was on the point of 
departure, farewell, and promised to look in at her 
box. He seated himself by Lady Greville Nugent, 
and dexterously made her follow Lady Balmont's 
example. She withdrew with the conviction that 
his grace would not be a moment behmd her. There 
was only old Mrs. Hungerford and her rich daugh- 
ter remaining. They were in such raptures with 
Miss Dacre's singing, that his grace was quite in 
despair ; but chance favoured him. Even old Mrs. 
Hungerford this night broke through her rule of 
not going to more than one house, and she drove 
off to Lady de Courcy's. 

They were alone. It is sometimes an awful thing 
to "be alone with those we love. 

" Sing that again !" asked the duCe, imploringly. 
** It is my favourite air ; it always reminds me of 
Dacre." 

She sang, she ceased ; she sang with beauty, and 
she ceased with grace ; but all unnoticed by the 
tumultuous soul of her adoring guest. His thoughts 
were intent upon a greater object. The opportu- 
nity was sweet ; and yet those boisterous wassailers 
they might spoil all. 

" Do you know that this is the first time that I 
have seen your rooms lit up ?" said the duke. 

" Is it possible ! I hope they gain the approba- 
tion of so distinguished a judge." 

" I admire them exceedingly. By-the-by, I see a 
new cabinet in the next room. Swaby told me 
the other da^ that you were one of his lady patron- 
esses. I wish you would show it me. I am very 
curious in cabinets." 

She rose, and they advanced to the end of another 
and a longer room. 

"This is a beautiful saloon," said the duke. *»How 
longisitr 
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I really do not know ; but I think, between forty 
Bnd fifty feeu" 

" Oh ! you must be mistaken. Forty or fifty feet. 
I am an excellent judge of distances. I will try. 
Forty or fifty feet Ah ! the third room included. 
Let us walk to the end of the next room. Each 
of my paces shall be one foot and a half." 

They had now arrived at the end of the third 
room. 

" Let me see," resumed the duke ; " you have a 
small room to the right Oh ! did I not hear that 
you had made a conservatory ? I see — ^I see it — 
lit up too ! Let us go in. I want to gain some 
hints about London conservatories." 

It was not exactly a conservatory ; but a balcony 
of large dimensions had been fitted up on each side 
with coloured glass, and was Open to the gardens. 
It was a rich night of fragrant June. The moon 
and stars were as bright as if they had shone oyer 
the terrace of Dacre, and the perfume of the flowers 
reminded him of his favourite orange-trees. The 
mild, cool scene was such a contrast to the hot and 
noisy chamber they had recently quitted, that for a 
moment they were silent 

*' You are not afraid of this delicious air ?" asked 
his grace. 

" Midsummer air," said Miss Dacre, " must surely 
be harmless." 

Again there was silence ; and Miss Dacre, after 
having plucked a flower and tended a plant, seemed 
to express an intention of withdrawing. Suddenly 
he spoke, and in a gushing voice of heartfelt words. 

" Miss Dacre, you are too kind, too excellent to 
be ofiended, if I dare to ask whether any thing could 
induce you to view with more indulgence one who 
sensibly feels how utterly he is unworthy of you ?" 

'* My lord, you are the last man whose feelings 
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I should wish to hurt. Let us not revive a conver* 
sation to which, I cair assure you, neither of us looks 
back with satisfaction.** 

" Is there then no hope ? Must I ever live with 
the consciousness of being the object of your 
scorn?" 

" Oh ! no, no ! My lord, as you will speak, let 
us understand each other. However I may approve 
of my decision, I have lived quite long enough to 
repent the manner in which it was conveyed. I 
cannot, without the most unfeigned regret — ^I can- 
not for a moment remember, that I have addressed 
a bitter word to one to whom I am under the great- 
est obligations. If my apologies — " 

" Pray, pray be silent !" 

" I must speak. If my apologies, my most com- 
plete, my most humble apologies, can be any com- 
pensation for treating with such lightness feelings 
which I now respect, and offers by which I now 
consider myself honoured, — accept them !" 

"Oh! MisaDacre, that fatal word — ^respect !" 

" My lord, we have warmer words in this house 
for you. You are now our friend." 

" I dare not urge a suit which may offend you ; 
yet if you could read my heart, I sometimes think 
that we might be happy. Let me hope !" 

*' My dear Duke of St. James, I am sure you will 
not ever offend me, because I am sure you will not 
ever wish to do it. There are few people in this world 
for whom I entertain a more sincere regard than 
yourself. I am convinced, I am conscious, that 
when we met, I did sufficient justice neither to your 
virtues nor your talents. It is impossible for me to 
express with what satisfaction I now feel, that you 
have resumed that place in the affections of this 
family to which you have an hereditary right. I 
am grateful, truly, sincerely grateful for all that you 
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feel with regard to me individually ; and believe me» 
in again expressing my regret that it is not in my 
power to view you in any other light than as a 
valued friend, I feel that I am pursuing that conduct 
which will conduce as much to your happiness as 
my own." 

" My happiness^ Miss Dacre !" 

'' Indeed, such is my opinion. I will not again 
endeavour to depreciate the feelings which you enters 
tain for me, and by which, ever remember, I feel 
honoured ; but these very feelings prevent you from 
viewing their object as dispassionately as I do." 

" I am at a loss for your meaning — at least, favour 
me by speaking explicitly : — ^you see, I respect your 
sentiments, and do not presume to urge that on which 
my very happiness depends." 

" To be brief, then, my lord, I will not affect te 
conceal that marriage is a state which has often 
been the object of my meditations. I think it the 
duty of all women that so important a change in 
their destiny should be well considered. If I know 
any thing of myself, I am convinced that I should 
never survive an unhappy marriage." 

" But why dream of any thing so utterly impos- 
sible r 

" So very probable, — so very certain, you mean, 
my lord. Ay! I repeat my words, for they are 
truth. If I ever marry, it is to devote every feel- 
ing, and every thought, each hour, each instant of 
existence, to a single being for whom I alone live. 
Such devotion I expect in return ; without it, I should 
die, or wish to die ; but such devotion can never be 
returned by you." 

" You amaze me ! I ! who live only on your 
image." 

" My lord, your education, the habits in which 
you have been brought up, the maxims which have 
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been instilled into you from yomr infancy, the system 
which each year of your life has more matured, thf 
worldly levity with which every thing connected 
with woman is viewed by you and your companions ; 
whatever may be your natural dispositions, — aU this 
would prevent you — all this would render it a perfect 
impossibility, — all this will ever make you utterly un- 
conscious of the importance of the subject on which 
we are now conversing. My lord, pardon me for say- 
ing it — ^you know not of what you speak. Yes ! how- 
ever sincere may be the expression of your feelings 
to me this moment, I shudder to think on whom yoiur 
memory dwelt but yesterday, even this hour. I never 
will peril my happiness on such a chance ; but there 
are others, my lord, who do not think as I do." 

" May Dacre ! save me, save me ! If you knew 
all, you would not doubt This moment is my 
destiny." 

"My lord, save yourself There is yet time. 
You have my prayers." 
" Let me then hope — ^ 

" Indeed, indeed, it cannot be. Here our conyer- 
sation on this subject ends for ever." 

" Yet we part friends !" He spoke in a broken 
voice. 

" The best and truest I" She extended her arm ; 
he pressed her hand to his impassioned lips, and 
quitted the house, mad with love and misery. 

This scene should have been touchmg: but, I 
know not why, when I read it over it seems to me 
a tissue of half-meanings. What I meant is stamped 
upon my brsiin, if indeed I have a brain ; but I have 
lost the power of conveying what I feel, if indeed 
that power were ever mine. I write with an aching 
head and quivering hand ; yet I must write, if but to 
break the solitude, which is to me a world quick 
with exciting life : I scribble to divert a brain which, 
Vol. IL—C 
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liMNigh weak, wfll snuggle with strcmg thoagbt^^ 
and lest my mind slioiild mose hself to madness. 

The mmd is a& essence, there is no doubt, and 
infinitely superior to the grosser body. Yet somehow 
that rebel will turn roand upon its chief, and won- 
derfully mar our great careers. Mind is afine thing, 
1 wonH deny it, and mine was once as full of pride 
and hope as infant empire. Bat where are now my 
deeds and aspirations, and where the fame I dreamed 
of when a boy? I find the world just slipping 
throu^ my fingers, and cannot grasp the jewel ere 
it falls. I quit an earth where none will ever miss 
me, save those whose blood requires no laurels to 
make them love my memory. My life has been a 
blunder and a blank, and all ends by my adding one 
more slight ghost to the shadowy realm of fatal pre- 
cocity ! These are the rubs that make us feel the 
▼anity of life — the littleness of man. Yet I do not 
groan, and will not murmur. My pumsl^nent is no 
caprice of tyranny. I brought it on myself, as 
greater men have done before. P««ni^theu8 is a 
lesson how to bear torture ; but I think my case is 
most like Nebuchadnezzar's. 

But this is dull. I know not how it is ; but, as is 
the custom to observe, when someth&g^ is about to 
be said particularly flat, I have ** a s^wd suspi- 
cion," that our light tale is growing tragicaL When 
men have been twice rejected, their fe^ings are 
somewhat strange ; and when men feel keenly, they 
act violently. I have half a mind to give it up, and 
leave thbse two volumes in imperfect beauty, like 
two lone columns on an Argive plain. 

Perhaps it is the hour, — ^perhaps the place ; but 
I am gloomy. The moon is in her midnight bower, 
and from the walls of the huge hall in which I sit 
many a marble chief and canvass cardinal frown, 
as it were, upon the intrusive stranger, who sits 



scribbling in their presence, and whom, if they were 
ali?e, they would no more think of stabbing, poison- 
ing, or burning, than of eating flesh in Lent A 
moan is heard, too, in the lengthening galleries, 
and doors slam in chambers which none e'er enter. 
There is nothing so vast and desolate as an Italian 
palace. 

I am a great votary of the genus loci : it is a doc- 
trine I have often proved. Now, if I were seated 
in some Albanian chambers, all varnished mahogany, 
and crimson damask, roimd tables, and square 
couches, with dwarf bookcases, which hold hot too 
many volumes, and ever and anon crowned with a 
bronze or bust, some slight antique,' which just 
reminds us that had we lived at Athens or at Rome 
we are of the select few who would have joined 
Aspasian coteries and Horatian suppers, — or if even 
I had taken refuge in a temporary apartment in 
dingy Jermyn-street, or sly St. Jameses palace, some 
little room, small, snug, snd smoky, cozy, neat, and 
warm, and very comfortable j — ^why then affairs would 
alter. Fd snuff my candles, and Fd poke my fire, 
and, willi a pen brisk as the mom, glance off a 
chapter which might make some peoj^e stare ; for 
even ^e critics, never much my friends, confess I 
have shown a considerable turn for satire. 

But after one-and-twenty, men grow mild — at 
least, I did. And so this rare gift gets thrown by 
with cricket, boxing, fencing, foils, and fives, — all 
fUrsuits, excellence in which, as in satire, depends 
on hitting hard. So a little calm gayety is all I now 
allow myself, and after diat, I am ever doubly 
serious, as thrifty housewives occasionally indulge 
in a slight debauch, and tax the ensuing week the 
butcher's biD. 

I said the critics were never much my fiddnds, 
which I regret, and«which has occasioned me many 
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a heartache. Because we all kiiow, that they zfe 
always right, and never make a miss. So, their appro- 
bation is a feather in an author's cap, and infinitely 
to be preferred to public sympathy and private praise.^ 

I don't know how it was, but certainly I did not 
hit the fancy of these gentry. I suppose I tried 
to mount the throne without the permission of 
the Praetorians. In the literary as in all other 
worlds, the way to rise is to be patronised. " Tal- 
ent" is admired ; but then it must be docile, and 
defer. In spite of my many faults, the cant of the 
clique was wanting, and the freemasons discovered 
I was not a brother. I am sure I had no wish, and 
no intention, to mingle in their ranks. I dressed 
siome crude inventions in a thoughtless style, without 
s^yjdea my page would live beyond th^ week that 
gave it birth. I was brought up in due abhorrence 
oC this unthrifty life, and was kept from ink as some 
boys^re kept from wine, or from what grave signors 
thmk even worse. 

There also was a rumour ripe and deep, that I 
had ventured to doubt the inspiration of some exalted 
bards, whose seats upon Parnassus were so high, 
that I suppose they were covered with the clouds, 
for I had never yet detected their divinityships. 
But nevertheless it was voted, nem. con., that inno- 
cent I must be the blaspheming rogue, and so all 
Grub-street sent its toothless mastiffs at my heretic 
feet. There is nothing so virulent as an irritated 
dunce, particularly if he be on a wrong scent. In 
short, I was voted quite a dangerous character— one 
of those who would not cry i j)^«x« o'er a genius not 
yet found, or fall into ecstasies at the originality of 
an echo. 

I ui;Lderstand that it was settled that I should be 
written down. I wonder why these kind gentlemen 
did not succeed. I am sure I did every thmg I could 
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to help them. Sometimes I was very fine, and 
sometimes much too witty. Then, I have seen even 
purer English than my earliest page ; but perhaps 
my foreign slip-slop made up for £at, which indi- 
cated the travelled man. 

But the public backed me, as we back the weaker 
party in a boisterous row. The public will some- 
times read the book they ought not. " 'Tis true 'tis 
pity, pity 'tis 'tis true." But this blundermg brings 
gall to the critic's lip, and many a bilious " article" 
flows from a pen which itself has failed where the 
stigmatized has succeeded. When I begin again I 
shall know better. I am not one of those minds on 
which experience is thrown away. I will get a 
magazine or so to say something for me sweet and 
soft. Who knows then what I may not come to ! 
Perhaps some congenial editor may some day hail 
me as " a talented young man !" Perhaps, in the 
long perspective of my glory, I may even in time be 
reckoned a supernumerary of the " two thousand 
most distinguished writers of the day," And, after 
all, it is amusing to find even my boyish nonsense, 
the flagrant defects of which could only be excused 
by the speedy oblivion which awaited them, upon 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Elbe. I have had 
my back, too, patted on the Seine, and shrugged my 
shoulders over indiscretions which had travelled 
even as far as where the moiftitains shoot the turbid 
Amo from their dark green womb. 

If I might be permitted to give an opinion, which 
I never do, I should say that bluster was scarcely 
the right way to stifle youth. A sneer is the most 
active hostility that I should recommend under such 
circumstance ; but the best would be silence. As 
we advance, quiet is the to »«A4y of existence ; but 
^Pirhen we are juvenals, and think the world a greoit 
jDoatter* and ourselves not altogether the most insig^ 
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nificant part of it, we are but too ready to put on Ae 
gloves, and young blood is not exactly the fluid to be 
bullied. I am sure that my first literary offence 
would have been my last, if I had not been dared; 
but when scribbling became a point of honour, I set* 
to, and would not prove a craven* 

The public backed me : I am yety willing to as- 
cribe their support merely to their good-nature, for 
I have found mankind far more amiable than, mis- 
led by books, I once dared to hope. But lest this 
cause alone should be considered a slur «pon their 
discrimination, I wiU believe, that some few sparks 
of feeling rose from my false inventions, some slight 
flame of truth broke out from my dark crudities, and 
won their sympathy. 

In this artificial world, we pine for nature, and we 
sigh for truth. It is this that makes us hasten to 
fietitious worlds to find what in oiur own should be^ 
and yet is not. It is this that makes us prize the 
page that makes us feel. It is this that bows us 
down before the magic of creative mind, whose in- 
spiration is but the voice of disabused humanity. He 
who, while he shares the passions of his race, yet 
muses deeply on their deep results, and, searching 
into his own breast, can transform experience into 
existence, and create past passions into present life-^ 
he who can do all tMs without the cjmic's sneer or 
sophist^ gloss, is a Tare being ; — ^but where is he? 

Since the Thunderer sank to night in Misso- 
longhi's fatal marsh, the intellectual throne has re- 
mained vacant. His chiefs and rivals will neither 
claim nor yield the proud pre-eminence. Each 
feels that supremacy must be the meed of novel con- 
quests ; and it is too late for that. Some, like Na- 
poleon's marshals, have grown fat and rick; some, 
which is much worse, lean and gray. So, these 
heroes divide the provinces, and repose under their 
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laurels, that is to say, they amuse themselves with 
some slight deeds, which, by their contrast, keep 
alive the memory of their great achievements. One 
founds a school; another writes a school-book. 
Having enchanted the fathers, they condescend to 
conjure before the children. 

Moore alone, like Murat charging in the hottest 
fight, still maintains the war. Oh ! long may vic- 
tory poise on his unsullied plume ! — ^long may the 
trenchant sabre of his wit gleam in our ranks, and 
long his trumpet sound to triumph! Metlunks that 
whenever he may leave us — gq that day, the sua 
will be less warm, the stars less bright, the moon 
less soft ; — ^that a cloud will burst over the gardens 
of Cashmere, and the Peris grow pale in the palaces 
of Amrabad; — ^that every nightingale will pine, and 
every rose will fade ! 

But while the Paladins surround the throne with 
their broad shields, and in oligarchical disdain sup- 
port the literary regency, a far different scene opens 
without the pale. There I view a vast, tumultuous 
crowd, mad with the lust of praise, and fierce with 
the ungorged appetite of insatiable vanity. Fired 
with the glory that the great captains have won in 
long campaigns, and flushed with the prospect of the 
distant crown, bands rush to fight, and, as they hope, 
to conquer. How wide the* combat! How innu- 
merable the combatants! What infinite rashness ! 
What unprecedented self-confidence ! What vast 
variety of manceuvres ! What complicated tactics! 
What bootless and yet unceasing stratagems ! What 
deceitful exultation ! What idle boasting ! What 
false triumph! What struggling, what panting, 
what cursing, and what a dust ! 

But when that dust subsides, — as ever and anon a 
calm will hang o'er battle, — what see we then ? The 
throne still empty, and the guard unbroken ; and th« 
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plain strewn only with the exhausted bodies and 
brittle armour of the hot but weak assailants. Then 
the game begins again. A fresh hero darts on the 
field, amid the hired cheers of hollow tribes ; but 
ere their leader throws his boastful lance, he turns 
a craven. E ach moment has its miracle, that proves 
a cheat ; each hour its fresh prophet, that predicts 
the past. 

I say nothing, because I am no judge ; but I will 
say this, that all cannot be the right man. The 
minds of men are, on the whole, very similar, and 
genius is, whatever some may think, a very rare 
production. When I watch this scene of ineffectual 
strife, and mark them chasing shadows, in spite of 
all their high fantastic tricks, their elaborate ca- 
price, their affected novelty, their disguised and 
salted staleness, their stolen beauty and their studied 
grace, first as I would be to hail a master-sprite, I 
see nothing but the Protean forms of multiplied me- 
diocrity. They are too many. As in the last days 
of the fated city, each alley has its prophet. All I 
hope is, that before I eat a kabob in Persia, they 
will have discovered the true leader ; and that when 
I return, if I do return, I may find a good literary 
creed, strong, vehement, and infallible. 

I wash my hands of any participations in this con- 
test. What I am t k»ow not, nor do I care. I have 
that within me which man can neither give nor take 
away which can throw light on the darkest pas- 
sages of life, and draw, from a discordant world, a 
melody divine. For it I would live, and for it alone. 
Oh ! my soul, must we then part ! Is this the end 
of all our conceptions, all our musings, our panting 
thoughts, om* gay fancies, our bright imaginings, our 
delicious reveries, and exquisite communing? Is 
this the end, the great and full result, of all our sweet 
society? I care not for myself; I am a wretcU 
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beneath even pity. My thousand errors, my ten thou- 
sand follies, my infinite corruption, have well de- 
served a bitterer fate than this. But thou ! — I feel 
I have betrayed thee. Hadst thou been the inmate 
of more spiritual clay, bound with a brain less head- 
strong, and with blood less hot, thou mightest have 
been glorious. I care not for myself, but thou — the 
bright friend that ne'er was wanting, that in my ad- 
versity hast softened sorrow, and in my days of joy 
have tripled rapture, who hast made obscurity an 
empire, and common life a pageant — thou, Haram 
of my life, to whose inviolable shrine I fled in all my 
griefs, and found a succour, must we then part in- 
deed, my delicate Ariel ! and must thou quit this 
earth without a record ! Oh ! mistress, that I have 
ever loved ! — oh ! idol, that I have ever worshipped ! 
how like a fond wife, who clings even closer when 
we wrong her most, how faithful art thou, even in 
this hour of need, and how consoling is thy whisper- 
ing voice ! 

Where are we ? I think I was saying, that 'tis 
difficult to form an opinion of ourselves. They say 
it is impossible ; which sounds like sense, and prob- 
ably is truth. And yet, I sometimes think I write 
a pretty style, though spoiled by that confounded 
puppyism ; but then, mine is the puppy age, and that 
^ill wear ofl". Then, too, tfiere are my vanity, my 
conceit, my affectation, my arrogance, and my ego- 
tism ; all very heinous, and painfully contrasting 
Avith the imperturbable propriety of my fellow-scrib- 
blers, — " All gentlemen in stays, as stiflf as stones." 
But I may mend, or they fall off, and then the odds 
^ill be more equal. 

Thank heavens ! I am emancipated. It waa a 
hard struggle, and cost me dear. Born in the most 
artificial country of this most artificial age, was it 
i¥onderfuI that I imbibed its false views, said shared 
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it8 fatal passionB ? Bat I rode out the stonn^ and 
found a port, although a wreck. I look back with 
disgust upon myself,— on them, with pity. A qualm 
comes over me when, for a moment, I call to mind 
their little jealousies and their minute hatreds, their 
wretched plans, and miserable purposes ; their envy, 
their ignorance, and their malice ; their strife, their 
slander, their struggles, their false excitement, and 
their fictitious rapture ; their short-sighted views, and 
long delusions. 

Is it not wisdom, then, to fly from all this hot 
anxiety and wearing care, and to forget these petty 
griefs, and pettier joys, by the soft waters of this 
southern sea ? Here I find all that I long have 
thirsted for. Here my soul throws off the false 
ideas of vulgar life, and recurs to its own nature. 
Here each beam is rapture, and each breeze is bliss. 
Here my days are reveries, and my nights are 
dreams. Here, each warm mom, I muse o'er ex- 
quisite creation ; and,< when the twilight blushes in 
the west, I hear a whispering sound that nature 
sends, which tells me secrets man cannot invent. 
Oh ! why cannot life be passed in perpetual thought, 
and in the excitement of beautiful ideas ! 

And here, as far as converse is concerned, I now 
could live without mankind ; but I should miss their 
exquisite arts, which render existence more intense. 
Ah ! that my earliest youth had wandered here ! 
Ah ! that my fathers ne'er had left their shores ! I 
check the thought, for while I muse, my memory 
wfuiders to another region, and too well I feel that, 
even amid the blue JEgeon isles, my thoughts will 
fiy to a remoter land and colder sea. 

Oh, England ! — Oh ! my country — ^not in hate I 
left thee — not in bitterness am I wandering here. 
My heart is thine, although my shadow falls upon a 
foreign strand ) and although full many an eastern 
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jelime and southern race have given me some- 
thing of their burning blood, it flows for thee ! I 
rejoice that my flying fathers threw their ancient 
seed on the steri^ shores which they have not dis- 
honoured : — ^I am proud to be thy child. Thy noble 
laws have fed with freedom a soul that ill can 
brook constraint. Among thy hallowed hearths, I 
own most beautiful affections. In thy abounding 
tongue my thoughts And music ; and with the 
haughty fortunes of thy realm my destiny would 
mingle ! 

What though the immortal glory, which here 
shoots forth from out the tombs of empires, bathes 
with no lambent gleams thy immemorial cliflis ! Still 
there we proudly witness the more active sublimity 
of great and growing empire. What Rome and 
Carthage were, thou art conjoined, my country ! In 
each eternal zone there floats the sovereign stand- 
ard of St. George, and each vast deep groans with 
the haughty bulwarks of the globe. Earth has 
none like imto thee, thou queen of universal waters ! 
Europe watches thy nod. The painted Indian vails 
his feathery crov/n to thee. Thee sultry Afric fears ; 
and dusky Asia is thy teeming dower ! 

What though no purple skies, no golden amis, 
gild in thy land the olive and the vine — ^yet beauty 
lingers in thy quiet vales, and health still wanders 
on thy peacefid plains, rich with no human gore. 
Nature has given thee much ; and all that she has 
denied is the quick tribute of the hastening climes. 
Free are thy sons, and high their rising hearts that 
pant for power ; and whom in the harams of the 
glowing earth, whither I bend my fated steps, shall 
I find to match the dazzling daughters of my native 
land? 

Alas ! that hot anxiety should spoil the noblest 
nation that ever rose to empire ! Oh ! my country- 
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men, think — ^think ere it is too late, that life is lovev 
and love is heaven. Feel — feel, that wealth is but 
a 'means, and power an instrument. Away, theiv 
with the short-sighted views of harsh utility ! Our 
hours are few, — ^they might be beautiful. Our life 
is brief, — but pleasure lengthens days. Man is 
made for absolute enjoyment. " It is thy vocation, 
Hal !" and they may preach and groan, growl and 
hiss, but for this we live, and, sooner or later, to 
this we shall recur. The new philosophy that is at 
hand is but an appeal to our five senses. I may 
not live to hear its gay decrees, nor may my son ; 
but I feel confident the golden age is not far off. 
The world is round, — so is eternity, and so is time. 
The iron age must cease, although by polish we 
have contrived to make it steel. Man can bear it 
no longer, — and then King Saturn will hold his 
court again. We have had enough of bloody Jupi- 
ter. And so, farewell, my coimtry ! Few can love 
thee better than he who traces here these idle lines. 
Worthier heads are working for thy glory and thy 
good ; but if ever the hour shall call, my brain and 
life are thine. 

Meantime, I cast my fortunes on the waters. Let 
them waft me where they wist. Where'er my fate 
may urge me, I can view the world with a deep 
passion, that can extract a moral from the strange, 
and draw from loneliness delight. 

My gentle reader ! — ^gentle you have been to me, 
and ever kind — ^broad seas, and broader lands, divide 
us. We no longer meet. Take, then, these pages 
as a morning call. Methinks, even as I write, my 
faithful steed stops at thy cherished door. Once 
more thy smoky knocker soils my rosy glove ; once 
more thy portal opens, and the geranium gale 
heralds the sweetness of thy chambers. We meet, 
and while you net a purse, or jsome small work, 
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which exercises at the same time the body and the 
mind, you are also excessively amusing. How 
amiable is your scandal ! How piquant your mo- 
rality! Aureha is about to be married, but she 
herself is not sure to which brother: she is so 
good-natured ! And Brilliant says, that Louisa's 
eyebrows fell off in the agitation of a new dance, — 
but he is not to be believed : he is so ill-natured ! 
And thus glides on an hour in easy chat, until a 
pealing knock drives me away — a nervous man 
who shuns a strgmge incursion. We part with the 
hope, that the park or the opera may again bring 
together, in the course of four-and-twenty hours, 
the two most amusing people in town. 

Dreams ! dreams ! Oh ! why from out the misty 
caves of Memory, call I these visions to the light 
of life ? And yet there is a charm in just remem- 
bering we have been charmed. There is something 
soft and soothing in the reminiscence of a lounging 
hour. But, hark ! The convent bell sends forth a 
matin peal. I hear the wakening of an early bird, 
— ^I feel the freshness of the growing mom. I have 
exceeded all bounds, and shall get reported, for I 
have a spy in my establishment. That I have long 
discovered. I think it must be my valet ; but he 
vows it is the cook, who again protests — ^but I'll 
unearth the traitor, and put him on board wages for 
his pains. In the mean time, I must prepare for a 
rowing letter by return of post. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The duke threw himself into his carriage in that 
mood which fits us for desperate deeds. What he 
intended to do, indeed, was doubtful, but something 
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very vigorous, very decided, perhaps very terrible. 
An indefinite great effort danced, in misty magnifi- 
cence, before the vision of his mind. His whole 
being was to be changed — ^his life was to be revo- 
lutionized. Such an alteration was to take place, 
that even she could not doubt the immense yet in- 
credible result. Then Despair whispered its cold- 
blooded taunts, and her last hopeless words echoed 
in his ear. But he was too agitated to be calmly 
miserable, and, in the poignancy of his feelings, he 
even meditated death. One thing, however, he 
could obtain,— one instant relief was yet in his 
power — solitude. He panted for the loneliness of his 
own chamber, broken only by his agitated musings. 

The carriage stopped ; the lights and noise called 
him to life. This, surely, could not be home! 
Whirled open the door, down dashed the steps, with 
all that prompt precision which denotes the prac- 
tised hand of an aristocratic retainer. 

" What is all this, Symmons ? Why did you not 
drive home t" 

" Your grace forgets that Mr. Annesley and some 
gentlemen sup with your grace to-night at the Al-^ 
hambra.** 

" Impossible ! Drive home." 

" Your grace perhaps forgets that your grace is 
expected?" said the experienced servant, who knew 
when to urge a master, who, to-morrow, mi|^ 
blame him for permitting his caprice. 

"What am I to do? Stay here. I will run up 
stairs and put them off." 

He ran up into the crush room. The opera was 
just over, and some parties, who were not staying 
the ballet, had* already assembled there. As he 
passed along, he was stopped by Lady Fitz-pompey, 
who would not let sjich a capital opportunity escape 
of exhibiting Caroline and the young duke together. 
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''Bulkley," said her ladyship, "there must be 
somethiiig vnrong about the carriage.** An expe- 
rienced, middle-aged gentleman, who jobbed on in 
society by being always ready, and knowing his 
cue, resigned the arm of Lady Caroline St. Mau- 
rice, and disappeared. 

" George," said Lady Fitz-pompey, " give your 
arm to Carry, just for one moment." 

If it had been anybody but his cousin the duke 
would ■ have easily escaped ; but Caroline he inva- 
riably treated with marked regard ; perhaps because 
his conscience occasionally reproached Mm that he 
had not treated her with a stronger feeling. At this 
moment, too, she was tlie only being in the world, 
save one, whom he could remember with satisfac- 
tion : he felt that he loved her most affectionately, 
but somehow she did not inspire him with those pe- 
culiai feelings which thrilled his heart at the recol- 
lection of May Dacre. 

In this mood he offered an arm, which was ac- 
cepted ; but he could not in a moment assume the 
tone of mind befitting his situation and the scene. 
He was silent ; for him a remarkable circumstance. 

" Do not stay here," said Lady Caroline, in a soft 
voice, which her mother could not overhear. "I 
know you want to be away. Steal off." 

" Where can I be better than with you, Carry ?" 
said the young duke, determined not to leave her, 
and loving her still more for her modest kindness ; 
and thereon he turned round, and, to show that he 
was sincere, began talking with his usual spirit. 
Mr. Bulkley of course never returned, and Lady 
Fitz-pompey felt as satisfied with her diplomatic 
talents as a plenipotentiary who has just arranged 
an advantageous treaty. 

Arundel Dacre came up, and spoke to Lady Fitz- 
pompey. Never did two persons converse together 
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who were more dissimilar in their mamier and their 
feelings ; and yet Arundel Dacre did contrive to 
tajk, — a result which he could not always accom- 
plish, even with those who could sympathize with 
him. Lady Fitz-pompey listened to him with atten- 
tion ; for Arundel Dacre, in spite of his odd man- 
ner, or perhaps in some degree in consequence of 
it, had obtained a distinguished reputation both 
among men and women ; and it was the great prin- 
ciple of Lady Fitz-pompey to attach to her the dis- 
tinguished youth of both sexes. She was pleased" 
with this public homage of Anmdel Dacre ; because 
he was one who, with the reputation of talents, fam- 
ily, and fashion, seldom spoke to any one, and his 
attentions elevated their object. Thus she main- 
tained her empire. 

St. Maurice now came up to exctse himself to 
the young duke for not attending at the Alhambra 
to-night. " Sophy could not bear it," he whispered ; 
** she had got her head fiiU of the most ridiculoos 
fancies, and it was in vain to speak : so he had pro- 
mised to give up that, as well as Crockford's." 

This reminded om* hero of his party, and the 
purpose of his entering the opera. He determined 
not to leave Caroline till her carriage was called ; 
and he began to think that he really must go to 
the Alhambra after all. He resolved to send them 
off at an early hour. 

"Any thing new to-night, Henry?" asked hia 
grace of Lord St. Maurice. " I have just come in." 

*' Oh ! then you have seen them t" 

" Seen whom ?" 

** The most knowing forestieri we ever had. We 
have been speaking of nothing else the whole eve- 
ning. Has not Caroline told you ? Arundel Dacre 
introduced me to them." 

" Who are they V* 



1 
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" I forget their names. — ^Dacre, how do you call 
the heroes of the night? Dacre never answers. 
Did you ever observe that ? But, see ! there they 
come." 

The duke turned, and observed Lord Darrell ad- 
vancing with two gentlemen, with whom his grace 
was well acquainted. These were Prince Charles 
de Whiskerburg and Count Frill. 

None of your paltry ****** princes, none of your 
scampy ****** counts, but nobles such as Hungary 
and Britain can alone produce. M. de Whisker- 
burg was the eldest son of a prince, who, besides 
being the premier noble of the empire, possessed 
in his own country a very pretty park of two or 
three hundred miles in circmuference, in the boun- 
daries of which the imperial mandate was not ijur- 
rent, but hid its dimuiished head before the suprem- 
acy of a subject worshipped under the title of John 
the Twenty-fourth. M. de Whiskerburg was a 
very young man, very tall, with a very fine figure, 
and very fine features. In short, a sort of Hunga- 
rian Apollo; only his beard, his mustachios, his 
whiskers, his favoris, his padishas, his sultanas, his 
mignonettas, nis dulcibellas, did not certainly entitle 
him to the epitl^et of imberbis, and made him rather 
an after-representative of the Hungarian Hercules. 

Count Frill was a' very different sort of person- 
age. He was all rings and ringlets, ruffles, and a 
little rouge. Much older than his companion, short 
in stature, plump in figure, but with a most defined 
waist, fair, blooming, with a multiplicity of long 
light curls, and a perpetual smile playing upon his 
round countenance, he looked like the Cupid of an 
opera Olympus. 

The Duke of St. James had been very intimate 
with these distinguished gentlemen in their own 
country, and had received from them many and 
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most distinguished attentions. Often had he ex- 
pressed to them his sincere desire to greet them in 
his native land. Their mutual anxiety of never 
again meeting was now removed. If his heart, in- 
stead of being bruised, was absolutely broken, still 
honour, conscience, the glory of lus house, his in- 
dividual reputation, aUke urged hun not to be cold 
or backward at such a moment. He advanced, 
therefore, with a due mixture of grace and warmth, 
and congratulated them on their arrival. At this 
moment Lady Fitz-pompey's carriage was an- 
nounced. Promising to return to them in an in- 
stant, he hastened to his cousin ; but Mr. Arundel 
Dacre had already ofifbred his arm, which, for Arun- 
del Dacre, was really pretty well. 

The duke was now glad that he had a small re- 
union this evening, as he could at once pay a cour- 
tesy to his foreign friends. He ran into the Sig- 
nora's dressing-room, to assure her of his presence. 
He stumbled upon Peacock Piggott as he came out, 
and summoned him to fill the vacant place of St. 
Maurice, and then sent him with a message to some 
ladies who yet lingered in their box, and whose 
presence he thought might be an agreeable addition 
to the party. 

You entered the Alhambra by a Saracenic cloister, 
from the ceiling of which an occasional lamp threw 
a gleam upon some eastern arms hung up against 
the wall. This passage led to the armoury, a room 
of moderate dimensions, but hung with rich con- 
tents. Many an inlaid breastplate, — ^many a mama- 
luke scimitar and Damascus blade — ^many a gem- 
med pistol and pearl-embroidered saddle, might 
there be seen, though viewed in a subdued and 
quiet light. All seemed hushed, and still, and 
shrouded in what had the reputation of being a 
palace of pleasure. 
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In this chamber assembled the expected guests. 
Sis grace and the Bird of Paradise arrived firsts 
^th their fcnreign friends. Lord Squib and Lord 
Darrell, Sir Lucius G^aftgn, Mr. Annesley, and Mr. 
Peacock Piggott followed, but not alone. There 
lurere two ladies who, by courtesy, if by no other 
light, bore the titles of Lady Squib^ and Mrs. An- 
nesley. There was also a pseudo Lady Aphrodite 
Grafton. There was Mrs. Montfort, the famous 
blonde, of a beauty which was quite ravishing, and 
dignified as beautiful. Some said (but really people 
say such things) that there, was a talk (I never be- 
lieve any thing I hear), that had not the Bird of Pa- 
radise flown in (these foreigners pick up every 
thing), Mrs. Montfort would have been the Dutchess 
of St. James. How this may be I know not : cer- 
tain, however, this superb and stately donna did not 
openly evince any spleen at her more fortunate rival. 
Probably, although she found herself a guest at the 
Alhambra instead of being the mistress of the 
palace : probably, like many other ladies, she looked 
upon this affair of the singing-bird as a freak that 
must end — and then, perhapsf, his grace, who was a 
charming young man, would return to his senses. 
There, also, was her sister, a long, fair girl, who 
looked sentimental, but was only silly. There was 
a little French actress, like a highly-finished minia- 
ture ; and a Spanish danceuse, tall, dusky, and lithe, 
glancing like a lynx, and graceful as a jennet. 

Having all arrived, they proceeded down a small 
gallery to the banqueting-room. The doors are 
thrown open. Pardon me, if for a moment I do not 
describe the chamber ; but really the blaze affects 
my sight. The room was large and lofty. It was 
fitted up as an Eastern tent. The walls were hung 
with scarlet cloth, tied up with ropes of gold. Round 
the room crouched recumbent lions richly gilt, who 
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grasped in their paw a lance, the top of which was 
a coloured lamp. The ceiling was emblazoned 
with the Hauteville arms, and was radiant with 
burnished gold. A cresset lamp was suspended 
from the centre of the shield, and not only emitted 
an equable flow of soft though brilliant light, but 
also, as the aromatic oil wasted away, distUled an 
exquisite perfume. 

The table blazed with golden plate, for the Bird 
of Paradise loved splendour. At the end of the 
room, imder a canopy and upon a throne, the shield 
and vases lately executed for his grace now ap- 
peared. Every thing was gorgeous, costly, and 
imposing ; but there was no pretence, save in the 
original outline, at maintaining the oriental character. 
The furniture was French ; and opposite the throne 
Canova's Hebe, by Bertolini, boimded with a golden 
cup from a pedestal of or molu. 

The guests are seated ; but after a few minutes 
the servants withdraw. Small tables of ebony and 
silver, and dumb-waiters of ivory and gold, con- 
veniently stored, are at hand, and Spiridion never 
leaves the room. The repast was most refined, 
most exquisite, and most various. It was one of 
those meetings where all eat. When a few persons, 
easy ahd unconstrained, unencumbered with cares, 
and of dispositions addicted to enjoyment, get 
together at past midnight, it is extraordinary what 
an appetite they evince. Singers also are prover- 
bially prone to gormandize ; and though the Bird of 
Paradise unfortunately possessed the smallest mouth 
in all Singingland, it is astonishing how she pecked ! 
But they talked as well as feasted, and were really 
gay. It was amusing to observe, — that is to say, 
if you had been a dumb waiter, arid had time for 
observation,^ — how characteristic was the affectation 
of the women. Lady Squib was witty, Mrs. An- 
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nesley refined, and the pseudo Lady Afy fashionable. 
As for Mrs. Montfort, she was, as her wont, some- 
what silent, but excessively sublime. The Spaniard 
said nothihg, but no doubt indicated the possession 
of Cervantic humour by the sly calmness with 
which she exhausted her own waiter, and pillaged 
her neighbours. The little-Frenchwoman scarcely 
ate any thing, but drank champaign and chatted, 
with equal rapidity and equal composure. 

" Prince," said the duke, " I hope Madame de 
Harestein approves of your trip to England ]" 

The prince only smiled, for he was of a silent 
disposition, and therefore wonderfully well suited his 
travelling companion. 

"Poor Madame de Harestein !" exclaimed Count 
Frill. "What despair she was in when you left 
Vienna, my dear duke. Ah ! mon dieu ! I did 
what I could to amuse her. I used to take my 
guitar, and sing to her morning and night, but 
without the least effect. She certainly would have 
died of a broken heart, if it had not been for the 
dancing-dogs." 

" The dancing-dogs !" minced the pseudo Lady 
Aphrodite. " How shocking !" 

" Did they bite her ?" asked Lady Squib, " and 
80 inoculate her with gayety." 

" Oh ! the dancing-dogs, my dear ladies ! every- 
body was mad about the dancing-dogs. They ca^me 
from Peru, and danced the mazurka in green jackets 
mih2L jabot, 0\i\ vfhaX 2i jabot r 

"I dislike animals excessively," remarked Mrs7 
Annesley. 

"Dislike the- dancing-dogs !" said Count Frill. 
** Ah ! my good lady, you would have been enchanted. 
Even the Kiiiser fed them with pistachio nuts. Oh ! 
so pretty \ delicate leetle things, soft shining little 
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legs, and pretty little faces 1 so sensible, and with 
such jabots /" 

" I assure you, they were excessively amusing,** 
said the prince, in a soft, confidential under-tone to 
his neighbour, Mrs. Montfort, who, admiring his 
silence, which she took for state, smiled and bowed 
with fascinating condescension. 

''And what else has happened very remarkable, 
count, since I left you!^ asked Lord DarrelL 

'' Nothing, nothing, my dear Darrell. This bitise 
of a war has made us all serious. If old Glamstandt 
had not married that gipsy little Dugiria, I really 
think I should have taken a turn to Belgrade.** 

** You should not eat so much, poppet !** drawled 
Charles Annesley to the Spaniard. 

" Why not T said the little French lady, with 
great animation, always ready to fight anybod3r*s 
battle, provided she could get an opportunity to talk. 
" Why not, Mr. Annesley ? You never will let any- 
body eat — ^I never eat myself, because every night, 
having to talk so much, I am dry, dry, dry, — so I 
drink, drink, drink. It is an extraordinary thing, 
that there is no language which makes you so|hirsty 
as French. I always have heard that all the southern 
languages, Spanish and Italian, make you hungry." 

" What can be the reason 1" seriously asked the 
pseudo Lady Afy. 

" Because there is so much salt in it,** said Lord 
Squib. 

" Delia," drawled Mr. Annesley, " you look very 
pretty to-night!" 

*^I am charmed to charm you, Mr. Annesley. 
Shall I tell you what Lord Bon Mot said of you t" 

'' No, ma mignanne ! I never wish to hear my 
own good things." 

'' Spoiled^ jou should add," said Lady Squib, **if, 
Bon Mot be in the case." 
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*' Lord Bon Mot is a most gentlemanly man,** said 
Bella, indignant at an admirer being attacked. '* He 
always wants to be amusmg. Whenever he dines 
out, he comes and sits with me for half an hoar to 
catch the air of the Parisian badinage." 

" And you tell him a variety of little things ?" 
asked Lord Squib, insidiously drawing out the secret 
tactics of Bon Mot. 

** Beaucoup^ heaucoupy'* said Delia, extending two 
little white hands sparkling with gems. ^* If he 
come in ever so — ^how do you call it? heavy — ^Not 
that — ^in the domps — ^Ah ! it is that — ^If ever he 
come in the domps, he goes out always like a 
stmffiie.^ 

"As empty, I have no doubt,** said Lady Squib. 

**And as sweet, I have no doubt," said Lord 
Squib ; " for Delcroix complains sadly of your ex- 
cesses, Delia." 

" Mr. Delcroix complain of me ! That, indeed, 
is too bad. Just because I recommended Montmo- 
rency de Versailles to him for an excellent customer, 
ever since he abuses me, merely because Montmo- 
rency has forgot, in the hurry of going off, to pay 
his little account." 

** But he says you have got all the things," said 
Lord Squib, whose great amusement was to put 
Delia in a passion. 

" What of that ?" screamed the little lady. " Mont- 
morency gave them me." 

"D<Hi*t make such a noise," said the Bird of 
Paradise. *' I never can eat when there is a noise. 
St. James," continued she in a fretful tone, " they 
make such a noise 1" 

Annesley, keep Squib quiet." 
Delia, leave that young man alone. If Isidora 
.would talk a little more, and you eat a little more, 
I think you would be the most agreeable little ladies 
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I know. Poppet ! put those bonbons^m your pocl 
You should never eat sugarplums in company." 

Thus talking agreeable nonsens^, tasting agree- 
able dishes, and sipping agreeable wines, an hoi 
ran on. Sweetest music from an unseen source 
ever and anon sounded, and Spiridion swung 
censer full of perfumes roimd the chamber. j(2) 
At length the duke requested Count Frill to give 
them a song. The Bird of Paradise would never 
sing for pleasure, only for fame and a slight check. —^3. 
The count begged to decline, and at the same time ^^ c 
asked for a guitar. The Signora sent for hers ; ^ » 
and his excellency, preluding with a beautiful sim- — ^*" 
per, gave them some slight thing to this effect : 

I. 

Charming Bignetta ! charming Bignetta ! 
What a gay little girl is charming Bignetta ! 

She dances, she prattles, 

She rides and she rattles ; 
But ahe always is charming— that charmiDgBifnetta! 

n. 

Charming Bignetta ! charming Bignetta ! 
What l^wild little witch is charming Bignetta i 

When she smiles I 'm all madness ; 

When she frowns I 'm all sadness ; 
But she always is smiling— that charming Bignetta '. 

m. 

Charmmg Bignetta ! charming Bignetta ! 

What a wicked young rogue is charming Bignetta ! 

She laughs at my shyness, 

And flirts with his highness ; 
STet still she is charming— that channing Bignetta ! 

IV. 

Charming Bignetta ! charming Bignetta * 
What a dear little girl is charming Bignetta ! 

" Think me only a sister," 

Said she trembling : I kissed her. 
What a charming young sister is— charming BifBetta* 

de ceased ; and although 

" the Ferrarem f fy 

To choicer music chimed his gay guitar 
In Este's halls," 

aa CasU himself, or rather Mr. Rose, choicely singty 
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yel still hk song seired its purpose, for it raised a 
smile* 

** I wrote that for Madame Sapiej^a, at the con- 
Igress of Verona," said Count Frill. ^* It has been 
Siought anrasing.'* 

*' Madame Sapiephal*' exclaimed the Bird of 
Paradise. '* What ! that pretty little woman who 
has such pretty caps ?" 

^ The same ! Ah ! what caps ! Mon Dieu I yfhal 
taste ! what taste !" 

<« You hke caps, then !" asked the Bird of Para^ 
dise, with a spariding eye. 

^ Oh ! if there be any thing more (han other that 
I know mt>st, it is the cap. Here, voiei !** said he^ 
rather oddly unbuttoning his waistcoat, ^^ you see 
what lace I have got* Void I void r 

** Ah ! me ! what lace ! what lace ! what lace !" 
exclaimed the Bird, in rapture. '^ St. James, look 
at his lace. Come here, come here, sit next me. 
Let me look at that lace." She examined it with 
great attention, then turned up her beautiful eyes 
with a fascinating smile. "-4.A / c^estjoUe^ rCest-ee 
pas ? But you like caps. I tell you what, you 
shall see my caps. Spiridion, go, mon cher^ and 
tell Ma'amselle to bring my caps — all my caps-— 
one of each set" 

In due time entered the Swiss, with the caps— ^ 
all the caps— -one of each set. As she handed them 
in turn to her mistress, the Bird chirped a panegyric 
upon each. 

"That is pretty, is it not — and this also? but 
this is my favourite. What do you think of this 
border ? c^est helle^ cette garniture ? et ce jabot, c^est 
tris seduisanty n^estrce pas f Mais void, the cap 
of Princess Lichtenstein. C*est superb, c'esi mon 
favori. But I also love very much this of the 
Dutchess de Berri. She gave me die pattern hei- 

\ou n.— 1) 
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•elf. And, after all, this comette d petite sofUi 
Lady Blaze is a dear little thing ; then, again, this 
coiffe a denteUe of Lady Macaroni is quite ^ pet." 

'* Pass them' down," said Lord Squib ; " we want 
to look at them." Accordingly they were passed 
down. Lord Squib put one on. 

*^ Do I look' superb, sentimental, or only pretty f 
asked his lordship. The example was contagious, 
and most of the caps were appropriated. No one 
laughed more than their mistress, who, not having 
the shghtest idea of the value of money, would have 
given them all away on the spot^ not from any 
good-natured feeling, but from the remembrance that 
to-morrow she might amuse half an hour in buying 
others. ^ 

While some were stealing, and she remonstrating, 
the duke clapped his hands like a caliph. The 
curtain at the end of the apartment was immediately 
withdrawn, and the ball-room stood revealed. 

It was of the same size as the banqueting-hall. 
Its walls exhibited a long perspective of gilt pilas- 
ters, the frequent piers of which were entirely of 
plate looking-glass, save where, occasionally, a pic- 
ture had been, as it were, inlaid in its rich, frame. 
Here was the Titian Venus of the Tribune, deli- 
ciously copied by a French artist : there,, the Roman 
Fomarina, with her delicate grace, beamed like the 
personification of Raffaelle's genius. Here, Zu- 
leikha, living in the light and shade of that magician 
Guercino in vain summoned the passions of the 
blooming Hebrew : and there, Cleopatra, preparing 
for her last immortal hour, proved by what we saw 
that Guido had been a lover. 

The ceiling of this apartment was richly painted 
and richly gilt: from it were suspended three lustres 
by golden cords, which threw a softened light upcm 
the floor of pohshed and curiously inlaid wooda. 
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v^ tlitB end of the apartment was an orchestra, and 
^^e the pages, under the' direction of Carlstein, 
Offered a very efficient domestic band. 

Bound the room waltzed the elegant revellers.. 
Softly and slowly, led by their host, they glided 
^ong like spirits of air ; but each time that the 
doke passed the musicians, the music became live- 
lier, and the motion more brisk, till at length you 
might have mistaken them for a college of spinning 
dervishes. One by one, an exhausted couple slunk 
away. Some threw themselves on a sofa, some 
monopolized an easy-chair ; but in twenty minutes 
all the dancers had disappeared. At length. Pea- 
cock Piggott gave a groan, which denoted returning 
energy, and raised a stretching leg in air, bringing 
up, though most unwittingly, upon his foot, one of 
the Bird's sublime and beautiful caps. 

** Halloo ! Piggott, armed capau piedy I see,** said 
Lord Squib. TMs joke was a signal for general 
resuscitation. 

The Alhambra formed a quadrangle: all the 
chambers were on the basement story. In the 
middie of the court of the quadrangle was a most 
beautiful fountain ; and the court was formed by a 
conservatory, which was built along each side of 
the interior square, and served, like a cloister or 
covered way, for a communication between the dif- 
ferent parts of the building. To this conservatory 
they now repaired. It was very broad, fidl of the 
rarest and most delicious plants and flowers, and 
brilliandy illuminated. Busts and statues were in- 
termingled with the fairy grove ; and a rich, warm 
hue, by the skilfid arrangement of a coloured lamp, 
was thrown over many a nymph and fair divinity, 
-—many a blooming hero and beardless god. Here 
they lounged in diflerent parties, talking on such 
subjects as idlers ever fall upon; now and then 

D2 
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ttlnckiiig a flower, — ^now and then listening to &e 
tottntain, — ^now and then lingering over the distant 
music, — and now and then strolling through a small 
apartment which opened to their walks, and which 
bore the title of the Temple of Gnidus. Here, Ca« 
Bova's Venus breathed an atmosphere of perfume 
and of light — ^that wonderM statue whose full* 
charged eye is not very classical, to be sure — ^bul 
then, how true ! 

While thus they were whiling away their time, 
Lord Squib proposed a visit to the theatre, which he 
had ordered to be lit up. To the theatre they re- 
paired. They rambled over every p^rt of the house, 
amused themselves, to the horror of Mr. Annesley, 
with a visit to the gallery, and then collected behind 
the scenes. They were excessively amused with 
the properties ; and Lord Squib proposed they should 
dress themselves. Enough champaign had been 
quaffed to render any proposition palatable, and in 
a few minutes they were all in costume. A crowd 
of queens and chambermaids, Jews and chimney- 
sweeps, lawyers and charleys, Spanish Dons and 
Lish officers, rushed upon the stage. The little 
Spaniard was Almaviva, and fell into magnificent 
attitudes, with her sword and plume. Lord Squib 
was the old woman of Brentford, — and very fuimy. 
Sir Lucius Grafton, Harlequin ; and Darrell, Grim- 
aldi. The prince and the count, without knowing 
it, figured as watchmen. Squib whispered An- 
nesley, that Sir Lucius O'Trigger might appear 
in ' character, but was prudent enough to suppress 
the joke. 

The band was summoned, and they danced quad- 
rilles with infinite spirit, and finished the night, at 
the suggestion of Lord Squib, by breakfasting on the 
stage. By the time this meal was despatched, the 
purple light of mom had broken into &e building. 
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and the ladies proposed an immediate departare. 
Mrs. Montfort and her sister were sent home in one 
of the di(ke's carriages ; and the foreign guests were 
requested by him to be their escort. The respective 
parties drove off. Two cabriolets lingered to the 
last, and finally carried away the French actress and 
the Spanish dancer, Lord Darrell, and Peacock 
Piggott ; but whether the two gentlemen went in 
one and the two ladies in the other I cannot aver. 
I hope not 

There was at length a dead silence, and the 
young duke was lefl to solitude and the Signora ! ; 
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BOOK THE FOURTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

The arrival of the two distinguished foreigners 
reanimated the dying season. All vied in testifying 
their consideration, and the Duke of St. James ex- 
ceeded all. He took them to see the alterations at 
Hauteville House, which no one had yet witnessed ; 
and he asked their opinion of his f\irniture, which 
no one had yet decided on. Two fetes in the same 
week estabhshed, as well as maintained, his char- 
acter as the archduke of fashion. Remembering, 
however, the agreeable month which he had spent 
in the kingdom of John the Twenty-fourth, he was 
reminded with annoyance, that his confusion at Hau- 
teville prevented him from receiving his frends en 
grand seigneur in his h^editary castle. Metropolitan 
magnificence, which, if the parvenu could not equal, 
he at least could imitate, seemed a poor return for 
the feudal splendour and imperial festivity of aa 
Hungarian magnate. While he was brooding over 
these reminiscences, it suddenly occurred to hjim thai 
he had never made a progress into his western terri- 
tories. PenBronnock Palace was the boast of 
Cornwall, though its lord had never paid it a visiU. 
The Duke of St. James sent for Sir Carte Blanche. 
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jk besides entertaining the foreign nobles, the young 
r^e could no longer keep off the constantly recur- 
^^ idea, that something must be done to entertain 
'^self. He shuddered to think yrhere and what he 
^hou^d have been, had not these gentlemen so provi- 
dentially arrived. As for again repeating the farce 
of last year, he felt that it would no longer raise a 
smile. Yorkshire he shunned. Doncaster made 
him tremble. A week with the Duke of Burlington 
at Marringworth ; a fortnight with the Fitz-pompey s 
at Malthorpe ; a month with the Graftons at Cleve ; 
and so on — ^he shuddered at the very idea. Who 
can see a pantomime more than once ? Who could 
survive a pantomime the twentieth time ? All the 
shifting scenes, and flitting sjdendour — all the motley 
crowds of sparkling characters — all the quick 
changes, and full variety, are, once, enchantment. 
But when the splendour is discovered to be monot- 
ony; the change, order, and the caprice, a system; 
when the characters play ever the same part, and 
the variety never varies ; — ^how dull, how weary, 
how infinitely flat, is such a world to that man who 
requires from its converse, not occasional relax;ationi 
but constant excitement ! 

Pen Bronnock was a new object. At this moment 
in his life novelty was indeed a treasure. If he 
could cater for a month, no expense should be 
grudged: as for the future, he thrust it from his 
mind. By taking up his residence, too, at Pen 
Bronnock, he escaped from all invitations, — and so, 
in a word, the wonhy knight received orders to make 
all preparations at the psdace for the reception of a 
large party in the course of three weeks. 

Sir Carte, as usual, did wonders. There was, 
fortunately for his employer, no time to build or 
paint, but some dingy rpoms were hung with scarlet 
cloth ; eart-loads of new furniture were sent down ; 
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theatre was rebilmished; tlie stables pal in 
order ; and, what was of infinitely more in^rtance 
in the estimation of all Englishmen, the negleeted 
pile was ^ well aired.** 



CHAPTER n. 

I THmK — at least, I think I think ; for I have been 
too often wrong to be ever sure, and never back my 
opinion with a bet, the only test ; — ^but I do think* 
that we have had some very agreeable viUeggittturas 
in these immortal volumes. For how do I know 
that they are not immortal 1 Fame is half an acci- 
dent. I always hope the best ; and if I be wrong, 
why then, I must put up instead with three months' 
praise and some slight profit. Our reunions too 
have, I trust, been various in their character as well 
as in their number. I never take the reader into the 
eountry merely for change o£ eir ; but because at 
different houses one sometimes catches a different 
trait The politician, and the sportsman and the 
fashionist, have all their caste ; and although in the 
blending of society these characters oflen meet, still 
at their mansions, and particularly in the provinces, 
the ruling passion will predominate. Men pass their 
autumns, some in slaughtering birds, — some in re- 
tailing the faded graces of the faded spring, — some 
in anticipating the coming struggles of the approach- 
ing Houses. And such is life ! What is 1 Heaven 
knows, not I! Philosophers have preached, and 
vowed that human life is the simplest compound, ex- 
cept clear water, that e'er was offered for the draught 
of man ; but I must say, who always speak the tnkh 
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when I can get clear of lies, which is difficult, for 
in this world they are like the air we breathe,-*- 
without them, we should die : I say, that I have been 
very desirous of discovering the mysteries of our 
beings and our wills,^— and what have I gained 1 A 
clouded genius, and an aching head. 

For life, I am clear, is no simple cate, mild in its 
flavour, easy of digestion ; but a made dish— some- 
tunes perhaps a calfs-head surprised. Its ardent 
sauces and its fragrant spices ; its skin and bone, 
its richness and its leanness, are all so many differ- 
ent tastes and morsels, which are, unhappily, un- 
fJEiirly served. And so one vows the dinner is right 
good, while others execrate the bungling cook ; but 
for my part, although I don't complain, I care but 
little for this early course, and if riot served exactly 
as I wish, console myself for the unsavory fare, by 
the anticipation of the dessert. 

We are in the country, and such a coimtry, that 
even in Italy I think of thee, native Hesperia ! Here 
m3rrtles grow, and fear no blasting north, or blight- 
ing east. Here the south wind blows with that soil 
breath which brings the bloom to flesh. Here the 
land breaks in gentle undulations; and here blue 
waters kiss a verdant shore. Hail ! to thy thousand 
bays and deep-red earth, thy marble quarries and 
thy silver veins ! Hail ! to thy far extending land- 
scape, whose sparkling villages and streaky fields 
no clime can match ! 

Some gales I owe to thee of balmy breath, some 
gentle hours when life had feiVest charms. And I 
am grateful for all this — ^to say nothing of your cider 
and your junkets. 

The duke arrived just as the setting sun crowned 
the proud palace with his gleamy rays. It was a pile 
^diich the inunortal Inigo had raised in sympathy 
wkh the taste of a noble employer, who had passed 
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his eariiest years in Lombaidy. Of stone, and 
sometimes even of marble, with pediments and 
balustrades, and ornamented windows, and ricUy 
chased keystones, and flights of steps, and here and 
there a statue, the structure was quke PalladiaB^ 
though a little dingy, and, on the whole, very im- 
posing. 

There were suites of rooms which had no end, 
and staircases which had no beginning. In this vast 
pile nothing was more natural than to lose your 
way — an agreeable amusement on a rainy morning. 
There was a collection of pictures, very various, — 
by which phrase we understand not select. Yet 
they were amusing ; and the Canalettis were unri- 
valled. There was a regular ball-room, and a thea- 
tre; so resources were at hand. The scenes, 
though dusty, were numerous ; and the duke had 
provided new dresses. The park was not a park ; 
by which I mean, that it was rather a chase than the 
highly-finished enclosure which we associate with 
the farat title. In fact. Pen Bronnock Chase was the 
right name of the settlement ; but some monarch 
travelling, having been seized with a spasm, re- 
cruited his strength under the roof of his loyal sub- 
ject, then the chief seat of the house of Hauteville, 
and having in his urgency been obliged to hold a 
privy council there, the supreme title 'of palace was 
assumed by right. 

The domain was bounded on one side by the sea ; 
and here a yacht and some slight crafl rode at an- 
chor in a small green bay, and oflered an opportu- 
nity for the adventurous, and a refuge for the wea- 
ried. When you have been bored for an hour or 
two on earth, it sometimes is a change to be bored 
for an hour or two on water.. 

The house was soon full, and soon gay. The 
guests^ and the means of amusing them^ vtetm 
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equally numerous. But this was no common m7- 
Uggiatura^ — ^no visit to a family with their regular 
pursuits and matured, avocations. The host was as 
much a guest as any other. The young duke ap- 
pointed Lord Squih master of the ceremonies, and 
gave orders for nothing but constant excitement. 
Constant excitement his lordship managed to main- 
tain, for he was experienced, clever, careless, and 
gay, and, for once in his life, had the command of 
unbounded resources. He ordered, he invented, he 
prepared, and he expended. They acted, they 
danced, they hunted, they sailed, they feasted, they 
masqueraded ; and when they began to get a little 
wearied of themselves, and their own powers of 
diversion gradually vanished, then a public ball was 
given twice a-week at the palace, and all the west 
of England invited. New faces brought new ideas ; 
new figures brought new fancies. All were de- 
lighted with the young duke, — and flattery from 
novel quarters will for a moment whet even the ap- 
petite of the satiated. Simplicity, too, can interest. 
There were some Misses Gay weather who got un- 
earthed, who never had been at London, jthough na- 
ture had given them sparkling eyes and springing 
persons. This tyranny was too bad. Papa was 
quizzed, mamma flattered, and the daughters' sim- 
pUcity amused these young lordlings. Rebellion was 
whispered in the small ears of the Gajrweathers. 
The little heads too of the Gayweathers were 
turned. They were the constant butt and the con- ^ 
stant resource of every lounging dandy. 

The Bird of ParacUlse also arranged^ her profes- 
sional engagements, so as to account with all pos- 
sible propriety for her professional visit at Pen 
Bronnock. The musical meeting at Exeter over, 
she made her appearance, and some concerts were 
given, wliich electrified all Cornwall. Count, Frill 
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waa very strong here ; though, to be suret ^he alao 
danced, and acted, in all varieties. He was the soul, 
too, of a masked ball ; but when complimented on 
his accomplishments, and thanked for his exertions^ 
he modestly depreciated his worth, and panegyiized 
the dancing-dogs. 

As for &e prince, on the whole, he maintained 
his silence ; but it was at length discovered by the 
fair sex tLat he was not stupid, but sentimental. 
When this was made known, he rather lost ground 
with the brown sex, who, before thinking him thick, 
had vowed that he was a devilish good fellow ; but 
now, being really envious, had their tale and hint, 
their sneer and sly joke. M. de Whiskerburg had 
one active accomplishment — ^this was his dancing. 
His gallopade was declared to be divine : he abso- 
lutely sailed in air. His waltz, at his will, either 
melted his partner into a dream, or whirled her into 
a phrensy ! Dangerous M . de Whiskerburg ! 



CHAPTER m. 

It is said that the conduct of refined society, in 
a literary point of view, is, on the whole, productive 
but of slight interest ; that all we can aspire to is, to 
trace a brilliant picture of brilliant manners ; and 
that when the dance and the festival have been duly 
inspired by the repartee and the sarcasm, and the 
gem, the robe, and the plume adroitly lighted up by 
Uie lamp and the lustre, our cunning is exhausted* 
And so your novelist generally twists this golden 
thread with some substantial silken cord, for use, 
and works up, with the light dance, and with the 
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heary dinner, some secret marriage, or some 
8hr6ttded murder. And thus, by English plots and 
German mysteries, the page trots on, or jolts, tiU, 
in the end, justice will have her way, — and the two 
Yolumes are completed. 

A plan both good, antique, and popular, but not 
my way. I prefer trusting to the slender incidents 
which spring from out our common intercourse'; and 
if these fail, and our skiff hangs fire, why, then, I 
moralize on great affairs, or indulge in some slight 
essay on my own defects. 

, There is no doubt that that great pumice-stone, 
society, smooths down the edges of your thoughts 
and manners. Bodies of men who pursue the same 
object must ever resemble each other: the life of 
the majority must ever be imitation. Thought is a 
labour to which few are competent; and truth 
requires for its development as much courage as 
acuteness. So conduct becomes conventional, and 
opinion is a legend ; and thus all men act and thii^ 
alike. 

But this is not peculiar to what is called fashion- 
able life — it is peculiar to civilization, which gives 
the passions less to work upon. Mankind are not 
more heartless because they are clothed in ermine ; 
it is, that their costume attracts us to their characters, 
and we stare because we find the prince or the 
peeress neither a conqueror nor a heroine. The great 
majority of human beings, in a country like England, 
glide through existence in perfect ignorance of their 
natures, so complicated and so controlling is the 
machinery of our social life ! Few< can break the 
bonds that tie them down, and struggle for self- 
knowledge ; fewer, when the talisman is^ined, can 
direct their illuminated energies to the purposes 
with which they sympathize. 

A mode of life which encloses in its circle all the 
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dark and deep results of unbounded indulgencev 
however it may appear to some who glance aver the 
sparkling surface, does not exactly seem to me one 
either insipid or uninteresting to the moral specu- 
lator ; and, indeed, I have long been induced to 
suspect, that the seeds of true sublimity lurk in a life 
which, like this book, is half fashion and half 
passion. 

Not that they will germinate here, for the seed, to 
rise, requires die burning sunbeam and the moisten- 
ing shower ; and passions, to be put in action, de- 
mand a more blazing brain and bubbling pulse than 
heat my torpid soul. In the mean time, I drop the 
hint for others, and proceed to sketch a feelmg or 
to catch a trait. 

I know not how it was, but about this time an 
unaccountable, almost an imperceptible coolness 
seemed to spring up between our hero and the Lady 
Aphrodite. If I were to puzzle my brains for ever, 
I could not give you the reason. Nothing hap- 
pened — nothing had been said or done, which could 
indicate its origin. Perhaps this was the origin ; 
perhaps the duke's- conduct- had become, though 
unexceptionable, too negative. But here I oidy 
throw up a straw. Perhaps, — if I must go on sug- 
gesting, — anxiety ends in callousness. 

His grace had thought so much of her feelings, 
that he had quite forgotten his own, or worn them 
out. Her ladyship, too, was perhaps a little disap- 
pointed at the unexpected reconciliation. When we 
have screwed our courage up to the sticking point, 
we like not to be b^ked. Both, too, perhaps, — ^I 
go on perliapsing — ^both, too, I repeat, perhaps, could 
not help mutu^y viewing each other as the cause 
of much mutual care and mutual anxiousness. 
Both, too, perhaps, were a little tired — ^but without 
knowing it The most curious thing, and which 
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would have augiired worst to a calm judge, was, 
that they silently seemed to agree not to imderstand 
that any alteration had really taken ^lace between 
them, which, I think, was a bad sign : — because a 
lover's quarrel, we all knowj like a storm in summer, 
portends a renewal of warm weather or ardent 
feelings ; and a lady is never so well seated in her 
admirer's heart, as when those letters are inter- 
changed which express so much, and those explana- 
tions entered upon which explain so little. 

After all, I may be mistaken, and they may be on 
the very best terms. Time alone can show, which 
can do all things, even write this book, which, 
whether it ever be written or not, is doubtful, and 
also not of the slightest importance. Yet 'tis agree- 
able to find this certain existence, in all other re- 
spects, one great uncertainty. "Where we may be 
to-morrow, or what do, is just a mystery. For 
aught we know, the world may end. Now, think 
one moment on that single line., Methinks I hear 
the restless brooding of the panting waters. What 
a catastrophe ! 

And should not this, my friends, teach us well not 
to think over-much of coming days, and more, much 
more, of ourselves 1 From ourselves all those feel- 
ings spring, and in ourselves all centre, which are 
our happiness. There is that within us duly com- 
petent, whatever be our Tot in life, to fulfil its divine 
and beautiful ordination, and each man might be, if 
he chose, without a care. But we will not listen to 
the monitor, — we fly from the Delphi of our breasts, 
and we aspire after all science, but that knowledge 
which alone can be perfect. 

Alas ! alas ! for fallen man ! Would— would 
that I could raise him! And sometimes, as I 
pace my lonely hall, I will not quite despair, but 
dare to muse o*er things I will not whisper. But 
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soon the glow flies from my faded cheek, and soon 
my fluttering pulse subsides again to languor. The 
drooping pen falls ,from my powerless hand, and I 
feel — ^I keenly feel myself what indeed I am— far 
the most prostrate of a fallen race ! i 

Could I recall the power, when, like a conqueror 
from a mountain height, I gazed upon a new and 
opening world, I would dare the trial. Ah ! if our 
energy and our experience were bom but twins, we 
should be gods.! As it is, we are, at the best, W 
Titans, and so get crushed, as is but just. 

There is no diaracteristic of this age of steel to 
me more fearful than its total neglect of moral 
philosophy. And here I would dilate on greater 
things dian some imagine ; but, unfoAunately, I am 
engaged. For Newmarket calls Sir Lucius and his 
friends. We will not join them, having lost enough. 
His grace half promised to be one of the party ; 
but when the day came, just remembered the Shrqp- 
shires were expected, and so was very sorry, — and 
the rest. Lady Aphrodite and himself parted with 
a warmth which remarkably contrasted with their 
late intercourse, and which neither of them could 
decide' whether it were reviving affection or fac- 
titious eflbrt 

M. de Whiskerburg and Count Frill departed 
with Sir Lucius, being extremely desirous to be 
initiated in the mysteries of the turif, and, above all» 
to see a real English jockey. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The newspapers continued to announce the de- 
partures of new visiters to the Duke of St. James, 
3pd to dilate upon the protracted and -princely festi- 
vity of Pen Bronnock. But while thousands were 
envying his lot, and hundreds aspiring to share it, 
^ha^ indeed was the condition of our hero ? 

A month or two had rolled on, and if he had not 
absolutely tasted enjoyment, at least he had thrust 
^ reflection ; but as the autumn wore away, and 
^ each day he derived less diversion or distraction 
J^^ixi the repetition of the same routine, carried on 
?y different actors, he could no longer control feel- 
ings which would be predominant, and those feel- 
^gs were not such as, perhaps, might have been 
^■^pected from one who was receiving the homage 
^^ un admiring world. In a word, the Duke of St. 
^^es was the most miserable wretch that ever 
Seated. 

^** Where is this to end ?" he asked himself. " Is 
^*^s year to close, to bring only a repetition of the 
^ast ? Well ! I have had it all — and what is it ? 
"*^y restless feelings are, at last, laid, — ^my indefi- 
^te appetites are, at length, exhausted. I have 
^ovni this mighty world ; and where am I ? Once 
^ prospects, all reflections merged in the agitating, 
the tremulous, and panting lust vnth which I sighed 
for it. Have I been deceived? Have I been dis- 
appointed^ Is it diflferent from what I expected ? 
Has it fallen short of my fancy? Has the dex- 
terity of my musings deserted me ? Have 1 under- 
sw5ted the hero of my r<Bveries ? Have I, in short. 
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noBman^ged my d^but ? Have I blundered? No,nOi 
no ! Far — far has it gone beyond even my imagina- 
tion, and my life has, if no other, realized its ideas! 

** Who laughs at me t Who does not bum in- 
cense before my shrine? What appetite have I not 
gratified? What gratification has proved bittert 
My vanity ! Has it been, for an instant, mortified! 
Am I not acknowledged the most brilliant hero of 
the most brilliant society in Europe ? Intense as is 
my self-love, has it not been gorged ? Luxury and 
splendour were my youthful dreams, and have I not 
realized the very romance of indulgence and mag- 
nificence? My career has been one long triumph. 
My palaces, and my gardens, and my jewels, my 
dress, my fiiniiture, my equipages, my horses, and 
my festivals — ^these used to occupy my meditations, 
when I could only meditate — and have my determina- 
tions proved a delusion ? Ask the admiring world ! 

" -Ajid now for the great point to which all this 
was to tend, which all this was to fascinate and sub- 
due, to adorn, to embellish, to delight, to honour — 
Woman ! Oh ! when I first dared, among the fields 
of Eton, to dwell upon the soft yet agitating fancy, 
that some day my existence might perhaps be ren- 
dered more intense, by the admiration of these 
maddening but then mysterious creatures — could 
— could I have dreamed of what has happened ? Is 
not this the very point in which my career has most 
out-topped my lofty hopes ? 

" I have read, and sometimes heard, of satiety. 
It must then be satiety that I feel ; for I do feel 
more like a doomed man than a young noble full of 
blood and youth. And yet satiety — it is a word. 
What then ? A word is breath, and am I wiser ? 
Satiety! Satiety! Satiety! Oh! give me happi- 
ness ! Oh ! give me love ! 

^ Ay ! there it is — ^I feel it now. Too well I fed 
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that happiness must spring from purer fonntains 
than self-love. We are not bom merely for our- 
selves, and they Tvho, full of pride, make the trial, 
as I have done, and think that the world is made 
for them, and not for ihankind, must come to as bit- 
ter results, perhaps as bitter a fate — for, by hea- 
vens ! I am half-tempted at this moment to fling 
myself from off this cliff — and so end all. 

" Why should I live ? For virtue, and for duty, 
— ^to compensate for all my folly, and to achieve 
some slight good end with my abused and unparal- 
leled means. Ay ! it is all vastly rational, and 
vastly sublime, — ^but it is too late. I feel the exer- 
tion is above me. I am a lost man. 

" We cannot work without a purpose and an aim. 
I had mine, although it was a false one, and I suc- 
ceeded. Had I one now, I might succeed again — 
but my heart is a dull void. And Caroline — that 
gentle girl will not' give me what I want ; and to 
oflier her but half a heart may break hers, and I 
would not bruise that delicate bosom to save my 
dukedom. Those sad, silly parents of hers have 
already done mischief enough, — ^but I will see Dap- 
rell, and will at least arrange that. I like him, and 
will make him my friend for her sake. Grod ! Grod ! 
why am I not loved ! A word from her, and all 
would change. I feel a something in me which 
could put all right. I have the will, and she could 
give the power. 

" Now see what a farce life is ! I shall go on, 
Heaven knows how! I cannot live long. Men 
like me soon bloom and fade. What I may come 
to I dread to think. There is a dangerous facility 
in my temper — I know it well, for I know more of 
xnyself than people think — there is a dangerous 
facility which, with May Dacre, might be the best 
guarantee of virtue ; but with all others— for aU 



Others are, at the best, weak things — ^will as certai 
render me despicable, perhaps degraded. I li 
the busy devil whispering even now. It is my 
mon. Now, I say, see what a farce life is I I si 
die like a dog, as I have lived like a fool ; and t 
my epitaph will be in everybody's mouth. E 
are the consequ^ices .of self-indulgence : her 
a fellow, forsooth, who thought only of the gt* 
cation of his vile appetites — ^and by the living I 
ven, am I not standing here among my her^ 
rocks, and siglung to the ocean, to be virtuous ! 

^^ She knew me well : she read me in a mil 
and spoke more truth at that last meeting than 
a thousand sermons. It is out of our power tc 
deem ourselves. Our whole existence is a f{ 
foul state, totally inimical to love, and purity, 
domestic gentleness, and calm delight. Yet ar< 
«Qvied ! Oh ! could these fools see' us at any o 
time, except surrounded by our glitter, and hea 
us at any other moment save in the first bloon 
youth, which is, even then, often wasted,— -c 
they but mark our manhood, and view our ho 
marriages, and disappcMnted passions, — could 
but see the traitors that we have for sons,- 
daughters that own no duty, — could they but w 
us even to our grave, tottering after some f 
bauble, some vain delusion, which, to the last, 
hope may prove a substitute for what we have n 
found through life — a contented mind, — ^they w 
do something else but envy ^. 

** But I stand prating when I am wanted. 1 1 
hom^. Home I Oh I sacred word ! and then co 
night! Horrible night ! Horrible day! It se 
to me I am upon the eve of some monstrous jf< 
too ridiculous to be a crime, and yet as fatal. 1 1 
half a mind to go and marry the Bird of Parac 
out of pure pique with myself, and with the woi 
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CHAPTER V. 

SotTTHB'T, that virtuous man, whom wisdom calls 
her own, somewhere thanks God that he was not 
bom to a great estate. I quite agree with the seer 
of Keswick : it is a bore. Proyided a man can en- 
joy every personal luxury, what profits it that your 
nag waves on castles you never visit, and that you 
count rents which you never receive! And yet 
there are some things whidi your miserable, mode- 
rate incomes cannot command, and which one might 
like to have — ^for instance, a band. 

A complete, a consummate band, in uniforms of 
uncut white velvet, with a highly-wrought gold but- 
ton, just tipped with a single pink topaz, seems to 
me the ro x«^«y. When I die,*^** band" will be fouad, 
impressed upon my heart, like '* frigate" on the 
core of Nelson. The negroes should have their 
noses bored, as well as their ears, and hung with 
rings of rubies. The kettledrums should be of 
silver. 

And with regard to a great estate, no doubt it 
Inings great cares ; or, to get free of them, the estate 
must be neglected, and then it is even worse. Elee- 
tions come on, and all your members are thrown 
but : so much for neglected influence. Agricultural 
distress prevails, and all your farms are thrown up : 
so much for neglected tenants. Harassed by leases, 
renewals, railroads, fines, and mines, you are deter- 
nadned that life shall not be worn out by these con- 
tinual and petty cares. Thinking it somewhat hard, 
that because you have two hundred thousand a-yeai^ 
you have neither ease nor enjo3rment, you find a 
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remarkably clever man, who manages every thiiig 
for you. Enchanted with hk energy, his acuteness, 
and his foresight; fascinated by your increasing 
rent-roll, and the total disappearance of arrean, 
you dub him your right-hand, introduce him to all 
your friends, and put him into parliament ; and thefi, 
fired by the ambition of rivalling his patron, he dis- 
burses, embezzles, and decamps. 

I do not know Yiow it is, but it certainly seems 
that there is some malicious fiend, whose especial 
ofEice it is to ** play the devil" with our incomes. 
And from the Civil List down to my paltry purse, I 
doubt whether there be one who ever manages to 
get through the year without a scrape. 

I» who am a votary of true philosophy, and live 
on a " spare radish and an egg,^^ — ^I should be safe; 
and yet, when all seems winding up so fair, and, in 
an ecstasy of economical enthusiasm, I am just 
about to strike the 'triumphant balance, be assured, 
that moment, some horse, that never went better than 
yesterday, falls lame, or some unexpected demand 
drops put of the skies, and quite deranges those 
cursed affairs that ever will go wrong. 

Then I havp got to draw, and, what is even worse, 
to write those vUe explanatory epistles (I hate ex- 
planations) that are to prepare the victim for a 
demand, which, though unexpected/* must be shown 
to be, in a manner, by no means unreasonable. 
What nice diplomacy ! * 

I am sure, I don't know how it is ; I am quite' 
surprised. Every thing is reduced to a peace estab- 
lishment I have cut down every item that I 
promised. - And really, I was just flattering myself 
that you would be so pleased at not hearing from, 
me, when, in a manner which was most vexatious, I 
just discovered that I had made a mistake. If any 
extravagance were the cause, I should not care so 




much ; but when, as you well know, my only object 
has been to keep thmgs square, it is most annoy- 
ing. One thing may console us, — I cannot live 
cheaper. 

There is Antonio ; you know Antonio well ! He 
is quite a treasure, and really costs me nothihg. 
Those Italians are most invaluable, and live on air. 
Then there is Luigi : I could not do without Lulgi, 
since you have taken away my English groom. He 
is quite my right-hand. I am sure Luigi is just the 
servant that you'd quite approve. Then there's my 
Greek : he is plump, to be sure, and lazy ; but, 
entre nous^ such a favourite with the sex, that his 
perquisites are so great, I mean to cut him down. I 
doubt whether my table costs me a sequin a week. 

" So, on my hononr, sir, as Vm a sinner^ 
I rather gain than lose by every dinner." 

Then there are my horses. As you desired it, I 
have cut down one ; though, to be sure, as I have 
bought two more, there is no great saving yet upon 
that head. But I mean to breed. I find the fellows 
h^re will give a long figure for an English horse. I 
have got a mare from an officer at Malta ; so we 
may consider this as part of our plan of retrench- 
ment, and quite another account. Therefore, per- 
haps, you will permit me to draw for this alone. 

I give only five-and-twenty pounds a-year for my 
palace, and het out lodgings to an English family. 
I could not live in London in a garret for that price : 
therefore, you see, I am saving desperately. I fear, 
however, I must turn out my tenants. Their maids 
corrupt the morals of my men ; and when I am 
scribbling something very fine, the little Tomkinses 
play at battledore. « 

I buy no pictures, cameos, or mosaics, and never 
patronise the belliiirte. They think me here quite 
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an tdtrapmontane, sir. Lady Albania ^Iky tows 
she never saw one so baibarons who was so clerer. 

I hope, therefore, you will take into consideration 
the various topics I presume to hint. I flatter ray- 
self, that, upon reflection, you'll thank your stars the 
matter is no worse. Our friends, I hope, are well : 
my compliments to all. When next you write by 
ihe post, send me some news, and keep your rowmg 
for the envoy's bag. 

But where is our hero ? Is he forgotten ? Neverl 
But in the dumps, blue devils, and so on. A litde 
bilious, it may be^ and dull. He scarcely would amuse 
you at this moment. So I come forward with a 
graceful bow — the jack-pudding of our doctor, who is 
behind. 

In short, that is to say, in long, — for what is the 
use of this aflected brevity ? When this tale is done, 
what have you got? So let us make it last. I 
quite repent of having intimated so much : in future, 
it is my intention to develop more, and to describe, 
and to delineate, and to define, and, in short, — to 
bore. You know the model of this kind of writing 
— ^Richardson, whom I shall revive. In future, I 
shall, as a novelist, take Clarendon's rebellion for 
my guide, and, write my hero's notes, or iieroine^s 
letters, like a state paper, or a broken treaty. 

The duke, and the young duke — oh ! to be a duke, 
and to be young — it is too much — ^was seldom seen 
by the gay crowd who feasted in his hall. His 
mornings now were lonely, and if, at night, his eye 
still sparkled, and his step still sprang, why, between 
us, vtrine gave him beauty, and wine gave him grace^ 

It was the dreary end of dull November, and rf»ft 
last company were breaking off. The Bird of Paia» 
cUse, according to her desire, had gone to Brighton, 
Where his grace had pi^esented her with a tenement, 
oeat^ light, and finished ; and ^ough situated amid 
the wilds of Kemptown, no more than one hysBua 
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on a night ventured to come down from the adjacent 

mountains. He had half-promised to join her, 

because he thought he might as well be there as here« 

and consequently he had not invited a fresh supply 

of visiters from town, or rather from the country. 

As he was> hesitating about what he should do, he 

received a letter from his bankers, which made him 

stare. He sent for the groom of the chambers, and 

was informed t'he house was clear, save that some 

single men still lingered, as is their wont. They 

never take a hint. His grace ordered his carriage ; 

and, more alive than he had been for the last t^o 

months, dashed off to town. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The letter from his bankers informed the Duke 
of St. James that not only was the half-million ex- 
hausted, but, in pursuance of their powers, they had 
sold out aU his stock, and, in reliance on his credit, 
had advanced even beyond it. They were ready to 
accommodate him in every possible way, and to ad- 
vance as much more as he could desire — at five per 
cent. Sweet five per cent. ! Oh ! magical five per 
cent. ! Lucky the rogue now who gets three* 
Nevertheless, they thought it but proper to call his 
grace's attention to the circumstance, and to put liim 
in possession of the facts. I always know something 
impleasant is coming when men are anxious to tell 
the truth. 

The Duke of St. James had never affected to be 
a man of business ; still he had taken it for granted, 
that pecuniary embarrassment was not ever to be 

YoL. n.— E 
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counted among liis annoyances. He wanted s €f^ 
thing to do, and determined to look into his a^^ 
merely to amuse himselt. . 

The baidiers were most polite. They hrovg'^ 
their books, also severiJ packets of papers vacr^ 
neatly tied up, and were ready to give every info/' 
mation. The duke asked for results. He found 
that the turf, the Alharabra, the expenses of his outfit 
in purchasing the lease and furniture of his man- 
sion, liveries, carriages, and the rest, had, with his 
expenditure, exhausted his first year's income ; but 
he reconciled himself to this, because he chose to con- 
sider them extraordinary expenses. Then the fes- 
tivities olf Pen Broimock counterbalanced the econ- 
omy of his more scrambling life the preceding year ; 
yet he had not exceeded his income — ^much. Then 
he came to Sir Carte's account. He began to get 
a little frightened. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
had been swallowed by Hauteville Castle : one him- 
dred and twenty thousand by Hauteville House.* 
Ninety-six thousand had been paid for furniture. 
There were also some awkward miscellanies which, 
in addition, exceeded the half million. 

This was smashing work ; but castles and palaces, 
particularly of the correctest style of architecture, 
are not to be had for nothing. The duke had 
always devoted the half-million to this object ; but he 
had intended that sum to be sufiicient. What puz- 
zled and what annoyed him was a queer suspicion, 
that his resources had been exhausted without his 
result being obtained. He sent for Sir Carte, who 
gave every information, and assured him, that had he 
had the least idea *hat a limit was an object, he 
would haye made his arrangements accordingly. As 
it was, he assured the young duke that he would be 
the lord of the most sumptuous and accurate castle, 
and of the most gorgeous and tasteful palace in 
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Nv^^^P^* ^^ ^^^^ proceeding with a cloud of words, 
J ^^tx his employer cut him short, by a peremptory 
.^^and of the exact sum requisite for the comple- 
^^U of his plans. Sir Carte was confused, and re- 
^^ested time. The estimates should be sent in as 
^Jiickly as possible. The clerks should sit up all 
^ght, and even his own rest should not be an object, 
any more than the duke's purse. So they parted. 
The duke determined to run down to Brighton for 
change of scene. He promised his bankers to ex- 
amine every thing on his return ; in the mean time, 
they were to make all necessary advances, and 
honour his drafts to any amount. 

He found the city of chalk and shingles not quite 
so agreeable as last year. He discovered that it 
had no trees. There was there, also, just every- 
body that he did not wish to see. It was one great 
St. James's-street, and seemed only an anticipation 
^f that very season which he dreaded. He was half- 
inclined to go somewhere else, but could not fix 
upon any spot. London might be agreeable, as it 
was empty — but then those confounded accounts 
awaited him. The Bird of Paradise was a sad 
bore. He really began to suspect that she Was little 
better than an idiot; then, she ate so much, — and 
he hated your eating women. He gladly shuffled 
her off on that fool Count Frill, who daily brought 
his guitar to Kemptown. They just suited each 
other. What a madman he had been, to have em- 
barrassed himself with this creature ! It would cost 
him a pretty ransom now, before he could obtain his 
freedom. How we change ! Already the Duke of 
St. James began to tliink of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. A year ago, as long as he could extricate 
himself from a scrape by force of cash, he thought 
himself a lucky fellow. 

The Graftons had not arrived, but were daily 

E2 
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expected. He really could not stand them, ksw^ 
Lady Afy, he execrated the green-hornism which A^ > 
made him feign a passion, and then get caugf^ 
where he meant to capture. As for Sir Lucius, \\!0 
wished to heaven he would just take it into his heai 
to repay him the fifteen thousand he had lent him 
at that confounded election, — ^to say nothing of any 
thing else. 

Then, there was Burlington, with his old loves 
and his new dances. He wondered how the dense 
that fellow could be amused with such frivolity, and 
always look so serene and calm." Then, there was 
Squib, — that mafl never knew "^hen to leave off 
joking ; and Annesley, with his false refinement ; 
and Darrell, with his petty ambition. He felt quite 
sick, and took a solitary ride: but he flew from 
Scylla to Charybdis. Mrs. Montfort could not for- 
get their many delightful canters last season to Rot- 
tindean — and, lo ! she was at his side : — ^he wished 
her down the cliff. 

In this fit of the spleen, he went to the theatre : 
there were eleven people in the boxes. He listened 
to " The School for Scandal." Never was slander 
more harmless. He sat it all out, and was sorry 
when it was over, but was consoled by the devils of 
Der Freischutz. How sincerely, how ardently did 
he long to sell himself to the demon ! It was eleven 
o'clock, and he dreaded the play to be over, as if he 
were a child. What to do with himself, or where 
to go, he was equally at a loss. The door of the 
box opened, and entered Lord Bagshot. If it must 
be an acquaintance, this cub was better than any of 
his refined and lately cherished companions. 

"Well, Bag, what are you doing with yourself?** 

•* Oh ! I don't know : just looking in for a lark. 
Any game t" 

•' On my honour, I can*t gay.** 
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*» What's that girl 1 Oh ! I see ; that' s little Wil- 
kins. There's Moll Otway. Nothing new. I shall 
go and rattle the bones a little — eh ! my boy ?" 

" Rattle the bones ! what is that ?" 

" Don't you know ?" and here this promising 
young peer manually explained his meaning. 

" What do you play at ?" asked the duke. 

" Hazard, for my money ; but what you like." 

" Where ?" 

" We meet at De Berghem's. There is a jolly 
set of us. All crack men. When my governor is 
here, I never go. He is so jealous. I suppose 
there must bo only one'gameste%pi the family,* eh ! 
— ^my covey !"- tord Bagshot, excitefl by the un- 
usual affability of the young duke, grew quite fa- 
miliar. 

" 1 have half a mind to Ipok in with you," said 
his grace,' with a careless afr. 

"Oh! come along, by all means. They'll be 
devilish glad to see you. De Berghem was saying, 
the other day, what a nice fellow you were, and how 
he should like to Imow you.. You don't know De 
Berghem, do you ?" ^ 

" I have seen him. I know enough of him^' 

The two young noblemen quitted the theatre 
together, and, under the guidance of Lord Bagshot, 
stopped at a door in Brunswick Terrace. There 
they found collected a numerous party, but all per- 
sons of consideration. The baron, who had once 
been a member of the diplomatic corps, and now 
lived in England, by choice, on his pension and pri- 
vate fortune, received them with the most marked 
courtesy. Proud of his companion. Lord Bagshot's 
hoarse, coarse, idiot voice seemed ever braying. 
His frequent introductions of the Duke of St. James 
were excruciating, and it required all the freezing of 
a finished manner to pass through this fiery ordeal. 
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His grace was acquainted with most of the guest^s- ^^ j 
Bight, and to some he even bowed. They \ir^^^ : 
cluefly men of a certain age, with the exception^ ^ 
two or three young peers like himself. . 

There was the Earl of Castlefort, plump ^^^^ 
luxurious, with a youthful wig, who, though a s^^^^^' 
genarian, liked no companion better than a mir:^^^' 
His lordship was the most amiable man in the wo ^^ a 
and the most lucky ; but his first was his merit, ^^ 
the second was not his fault. There was the ji^- 
nile Lord Dice, who boasted of having done 
brothers out of their miserable 5000/. patrimo:^^^-^t 
and all in one nmht. But the wrinkle that h^" ^ 
already ruiiled his once clear brow, his simken e; 
and his convulsive lip had been thrawn, I suppo 
into the bargain, and, in my opinion, made it a d^^ 
one. There was Temple Grace, who had 
through four fortunes/ and 'rtuned four siste 
Withered, though only thirty, one thing alone 
mained to be lost — what he called his honour, whi- 
was already on the scent to play booty. There vr 
Cogit, who, when he was drunk, swore that he h^^ 
had a father ; but tliis was deemed the only exce j?^ 
tion to in vino Veritas. Who he was the goddess OJ 
chance could alone decide ; and I have often thoughi 
that he might bear the same relation to her, as 
iEneas to the goddess of beauty. His age was as 
great a mystery as any thing else. He dressed still 
like a boy, — yet some vowed he was eighty. He 
must have been Salathiel. Property he never had, 
— and yet he contrived to live ; connexion he was 
not bom with, — yet he was upheld by a set. He 
never played, — yet he was the most skilfiil dealer 
going. He did the honours of a rouge et noir table 
to a miracle ; and looking, as he thought, most gen- 
teel in a crimson waistcoat and a gold chain, raked 
up the spoils, or complacently announced aprcs^ 
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jT^i'd Castlefort had few secrets from him : he was 
^^ jackal to these prowUng beasts of prey ; looJLed 
^^ for pigeons, — got up little parties to Richmond 
^ Brighton, — sang a song, when the rest were too 
*^ious to make a noise, and yet desired a little life, 
^l^d yet perhaps could cog a die, arrange a looking- 
^^'^s, or mix a tumbler. 

^-^ XJnless the loss of an occasional napoleon at a 
^*^^rman watering-place is to be so stigmatized, 
S^tning had never formed one of the numerous follies 
^^ the Duke of St. James. Rich, and gifted with a 
S^nerous, sanguine, and luxurious disposition, he 
*^^d never been tempted by the desire of gain, or, as 
^Ome may perhaps maintain, by the desire of excite- 
?^ent, to seek assistance or enjoyment in a mode of 
^iTe which stultifies all ovur fine fancies, deadens all 
^\ir noble emotions, and mortifies all our beautiful 
Aspirations. 

1 know that I am broaching a doctrine which 
*>iany will start at, and which some will protest 
Against, when I decl^tte my belief, that no person, 
Avhatever be his rank, or apparent wealth, ever yet 
yarned, except from the prospect of immediate gain. 
\Ve hear much of want of excitement, of ennui, of 
satiety ; and then the gaming-table is announced as 
a, sort of substitute for opium, wine, or any other 
mode of obtaining a more intense vitality at the cost 
of reason. Gaming is too active, too anxious, too 
complicated, too troublesome, — in a word, too sen-- 
sihle an affair for such spirits, who fly only to a sort 
of dreamy and indefinite distraction. The fact is, 
gaming is a matter of business. Its object is tan- 
gible, clear, and evident. There is nothing high, or 
inflammatory, or exciting; no false magnificence, 
no visionary elevation, in the aflfair at all. It is the 
very antipodes to enthusiasm of any kind. It pre- 
supposes in its votary a mind essentially raercantilc. 
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All the feelings that are in its train are the most mean, 
the most commonplace, and the most annoying of 
daily life ; and nothing would tempt the gamester to 
experience them, except the great object which, as 
a matter of calculation, he is willing to aim at on 
such term^j. No man flies to the gaming-table in a 
paroxysm. The first visit requires the courage of 
a forlorn hope. The first stake will make the 
lightest mind anxious, the firmest hand tremble, and* 
the stoutest heart falter. After the first stake, it is 
ail a matter of calculation %nd management, even 
In. games of chance. Night after night will men 
play at rouge et noir, upon what they call a system, 
and for hours their attention never ceases, any more 
than it would if they were in the shop, or on the 
wharf. No manual labour is more fatiguing, and 
more degrading to the labourer, than gaming. 
Every gamester (I speak not of the irreclaimable) 
feels ashamed. And this vice, this worst vice, from 
whose embrace mjoralists daily inform us man can 
never escape, is just the one.from which the ma- 
jority of men most completely and most often 
emancipate themselves. Infinite are the men who 
have lost thousands in their youth, and never dream 
of chance again. It is tliis pursuit which, oftener 
than any other, leads man to self-knowledge. Ap- 
palled by the absolute destruction on the verge of 
which he finds his early youth just stepping — aghast 
at the shadowy crimes which, under the influence 
of this life, seem, as it were, to rise uponhis soul,- — 
often he hurries to emancipate himself from this fatal 
thraldom, and with a ruined fortune and marred pros- 
pects, yet thanks his Creator that his soul is still 
white, his conscience clear, and that, once more, he 
breathes the sweet air of heaven. 

And otir young duke, I must confess, gamed, as 
all other men have gamed — for money. His satiety 
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had fled the moment that his affairs were embar- 
rassed. The thought suddenly came into his head, 
-while Bagshot was speaking. He determined to 
make an effort to recover : and so completely was 
it a matter of business with him, that he reasoned, 
that in the present state of his affairs, a few thou- 
sands more would not signify, — that these few 
thousands might lead to vast results, and that, if they 
did, he would bid adieu to the gaming-table with the 
same coolness with which he had saluted it. 

Yet he felt a little odd, when he first rattled the 
bones ; and his affected nonchalance made him con- 
strained. He fancied every one was watching him ; 
while, on the contrary, all were too much interested 
in their own different parties. This feeling, how- 
ever, wore off. 

According to every novelist, and the moralists 
" our betters," the Duke of St. James should have 
been fortunate at least to-night. You always win, 
at first, you know. If so, I advise said children of 
fancy and of fact to pocket their gains, and not play 
again. The young duke had not the opportunity of 
thus acting. He lost fifteen hundred pounds, and 
at half past five he quitted the baron's. 

Hot, bilious, with a confounded twang in his 
mouth, and a cracking pain in his head, he stood one 
moment and sniffed in the salt sea-breeze. The 
moon was unfortunately on the waters, and her cool, 
beneficent light reminded him, with disgust, of the 
hot, burning glare of the baron's saloon. He thought 
of May Dacre, but clenched his fist, and drove her 
image firom his mind. 

E 3 
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CHAPTER VIL 

He rose late, and as he was lounging over his 
breahfast, entered Lord Bagshot and the baron. Al- 
ready the young duke began to experience one of 
the gamester's curses, — ^the intrusive society of those 
of whoip you are ashamed. Eight»and-forty hours 
ago, Lord Bagshot would no more have dared io 
call upon the Duke of St. James than to call at the 
Pavilion ; and now, with that reckless want of tact 
which marks the innately vulgar, he seemed to tri- 
umph in their unhallowed intimacy, and lounging 
into his grace's apartment with that half-shuffling, 
half-swaggering air indicative of the "cove," hat 
cocked, and thumbs in his great-coat pockets, cast 
his complacent eye around, and praised his grace's 
"rooms." Lord Bagshot, who for the occasional 
notice of the Duke of St. James had been so long 
a ready and patient butt, now appeared to assume 
a higher character, and addressed his friend in a 
tone and manner which were authorized by the 
equality of their rank and the sjonpathy of their 
tastes. If this change had taken place in the con- 
duct of the viscount, it was not a singular one. 
The duke, also, to his surprise, found himself ad- 
dressing his former butt in a very different style to 
that which he had assumed in the ball-room of 
Doncaster. In vain he tried to rally, — in vain he 
tried to snub. It was indeed in vain. He no longer 
possessed any right to express his contempt of his 
companion. That contempt, indeed, he still felt. 
He despised Lord Bagshot still, but he also despised 
himself. 
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The soft and silly baron was a very different sort 
of personage ; but there was something sinister in 
all his elaborate courtesy and highly artificial man- 
ner, which did not touch the feelings of the duke, 
whose courtesy was but the expression of his noble 
feelings, and whose grace was only the impulse of 
his rich and costly blood. Baron de Berghem was 
too attentive, and too deferential. He smiled and 
bowed too much. He made no allusion to the last 
night's scene, nor did his tutored companion, but 
spoke of very different and lighter subjects, in a 
manner which at once proved his experience of so- 
ciety, the liveliness of his talents, and the cultivatiom 
of his taste. He told many stories, all very short 
and poignant, and always about princes or princesses. 
Whatever was broached, he always had his apropos 
of Vienna, and altogether seemed an experienced, 
mild, tolerant man of the world, not bigoted to any , 
particular opinions upon any subject, but of a truly, 
liberal and philosophic mind. 

When they had sat chattering for half an hour, 
ilie baron developed the object of his visit, which 
was to endeavour to obtain the pleasure of his grace's 
company at dinner ; to taste some wild-boar, and 
try some tokay. The duke, who longed again for 
action, accepted the invitation, and then they parted. 

Our hero was quite surprised at the feverish anx- 
iety with which he awaited the hoiu: of union. He 
thought that seven o'clock would never come. He 
had no appetite for breakfast, and after that he rode, 
but luncheon was a blank. In the midst of the 
operation he found himself in a brown study, cal- 
culating chances. All day long his imaginatio'n had 
been playing hazard, or rouge et noir. Once he 
thought he had discovered an infallible way of win- 
ning at the latter. On the long run, he was coh- 
vinced it must answer, and he panted to prove it. 
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Seven o'clock at last arrived, and he departed to 
Brunswick Terrace. There was a brilliant party 
to meet him : the same set as last night, but select. 
He was faint, and did justice to the cuisine of his 
host, which was indeed remarkable. When we are 
drinking a man's good wine, it is difficult to dislike 
him. Prejudice decreases with every draught. Hi*» 
grace began to think the baron as good-hearted as 
agreeable. He was grateful for the continued at- 
tentions of old Casllefort, who, he now found out, 
had been very well acquainted with his father, and 
once even made a trip to Spa with him. Lord Dice 
he could not manage to endure, though that worthy 
was, for him, remarkably courteous, and grinned 
with his parchment-face, like a good-humoured 
ghoul. Temple Grape and the duke became almost 
intimate. There was an amiable candour in that 
gentleman's address, a softness in his tones, and an 
unstudied and extremely interesting delicacy in his 
manner, which in this society was remaricable, 
Tom Cogit never presumed to come near the young 
duke, but paid him constant attention. He sat at 
the bottom of the table, and was ever sending a ser- 
vant with some choice wine, or recommending him, 
through soine third person, some choice dish. It is 
pleasant to be "made much of," as Shakspeare 
says, even by scoundrels. To be ktng of your 
company is a poor ambition, — ^yet homage is hom- 
age, and smoke is smoke — whether it come out 
of the chimney of a- palace or of a workhouse. 

The banquet was not turned. Though all wished 
it finished, no one liked to appear lu-gent It was 
over at last, and they walked up-stairs, where the 
tables were arranged for all parties and all play. 
Tom Cogit went up a few minlites before them, like 
the lady of the mansion, to review the lights a^ 
arrange the cards. Feminine Toni Cogit 1 
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The events of to-night were much the same a» 
of the preceding one. The duke was a loser, but 
his losses were not considerable. He retired about 
the same hour, with a head not so hot or heavy ; 
and he never looked at the moon, or thought of May 
Dacre. The only wish that reigned in his soul 
w^as a longing for another opportunity, and he had 
agreed to dine with the baron before he left Bruns- 
wick Terrace. 

Thus passed a week — one night the Dijce of <St. 
James redeeming himself, another falling back to 
his old position, now pushing on to Madrid, now re- 
crossing the Tagus. On the whole, he had lost 
four or fiv*/ thousand pounds, a mere trifle to what, 
as he had he ^d, had been lost and gained by many 
of liis companions during oiuy 1;he present season. 
On the whole, he was one of the most moderate of 
these speculators, generally played at the large table, 
and never joined any of those private coteries, some 
of whicli he had observed, and of some of which he 
had heard. Yet this was from no prudential resolve 
or temperate resolution. The young duke was 
heartily tired of the slight results of all his anxiety, 
hopes, and plans, and ardently wished for some op- 
portunity of coming to closer and m^re decided 
action. The baron also had resolved that an end 
should be put to this skirmishing, — ^but he w^ a 
calm head, and never hurried any thing. 

" I hope your grace has been lucky to-nii:ht ?" 
said the baron, one evening, strolling up to the Ouke : 
*' as for myself, really, if Dice goes on playing, I 
shall give up banking. That fellow must have a 
talisman. I think he has broken more banks than 
any man living. The best thing he did of that kind 
was the roulette story at Paris. You have heard 
of thatr 

« Was that Lord Dice T 
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" Oh, yes ! he does every thing. He must have 
<1 eared liis hundred thousand last year. I have 
.suffered a good deal since I have been in England. 
Castlefort has pulled in a great deal of my moneys 
1 wonder to whom he will leave his property 1" 

" You think him rich r 

" Oh ! he will cut up very large !" said the baron, 
elevating his eyebrows. '* A pleasant man too ! I 
do not Imow any man that I would sooner play with 
than Castlefort — ^no one who loses his money with 
better temper." 

" Or wins it," said his grace. 

" That we all do," said the baron, faintly laugh- 
ing. ** Your grace has lost, and you do not 9«em 
particularly dull. You will have your revenge. 
Those who lose at first are always the children of 
fortune. I always dread a man who loses at first. 
All I beg is, that you will not break my bank." 

" Why ! you see I am not pla3ring now." 

" I am not surprised. There is too much heat 
and noise here," said he. " We will have a quiet 
dinner some day, and play at our ease. Come to- 
morrow, and I will ask Castlefort and Dice. I 
should unconunonly like, entre nous, to win some of 
their money. I will take care that nobody shall be 
here whom you would not like to meet. By-the- 
by, whom were you riding with this morning ? Fine 
woman !" 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

The young duke had accepted the invitation of 
the Baron de Berghem for- to-morrow, and accord- 
ingly, himself. Lords Castlefort and Dice, and Tem- 
ple Grace, assembled in Brunswick Terrace at the 
usual hour. The dinner was studiously plain, and 
very Httle wine was diimk; yet every thing was 
perfect. Tom Cogit stepped in to carve, in his usual 
silent manner. He always came in and went out 
of a room without any one observing him. He 
winked familiarly to Temple Grace, but scarcely 
presumed to bow to the duke. He was very busy 
about the wine, and dressed the wild fowl in a man- 
ner quite unparalleled. Tom Cogit was the man 
for a sauce for a brown bird. What a mystery he 
made of it! Cayenne, and burgundy, and limes 
were ingredients ; but Uiere was a magic in the in- 
cantation, with which he alone was acquainted. He 
took particular care to send a most perfect portion- 
to the yoimg duke, and he -did this, as he paid all 
attentions to influential strangers, with the most 
marked consciousness of the sufferance which per- 
mitted his presence : never addressing his grace, 
but audibly whispering to the servant, " Take this 
to the duke ;" or asking the attendant, " whether 
his grace would try the hermitage t" 

After dinner, with the exception of Cogit, who 
was busied in compounding some wonderful liquid 
for the future refreshment, they sat down to ecartL 
Without having exchanged a word upon the subject, 
there seemed a general understanding among all the 
parties, that to-night was to be a pitched battle, and 
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they began at once, very briskly. Yet, in spite of 
their universal determination, midnight arrived vrith- 
out any thing very decisive. Another hour passed 
over, and then Tom Cogit kept touching the baron's 
elbow, and whispering in a voice which everybody 
could understand. All this meant that supper was 
ready. It was brought into the room. 

Gaming has one advantage — ^it gives you an appe- 
tite ; that is to say, as long as you have a chance 
remaining. The duke had thousands, — ^for at pres- 
ent his resources were unimpaired, and he was 
exhausted by the constant attention and anxiety of 
five hours. He passed over the delicacies, and went 
to the side-table, and began cutting himself some 
cold roast-beef. Tom Cogit ran up, not to his 
grace, but to the baron, to announce the shocking 
fact, that the Duke of St. James was enduring great 
trouble ; and then the baron asked his grace to per- 
mit Mr. Cogit to serve him. Our hero devoured-^ 
I use the word advisedly, as fools say in the Hotilse 
of Commons — he devoured the roast-beef, and'^re- 
jecting the hermitage with Sisgust, asked for porter. 

They sat to again, fresh as eagles. At six o'clock, 
accounts were so complicated, that they stopped to 
make up their books. Each played with his memo- 
randums and pencil at his side. Nothing fatal had 
yet happened. The duke owed Lord Dice about 
five thousand pounds, and Temple Grace owed him 
as many hundreds. Lord Castlefort also was his 
debtor, to the tune of seven hundred and' fifty, and 
the baron was in his books, but shghtly. Eveiy 
half-hour they had a new pack of cards, and threw 
the used one on the floor. All this time Tom Cogit 
did nothing but snuff the candles, stir the fire, bring 
them a new pack, and occasionally made a tumbler 
lor them. 

At eight o'clock, the duke's situation was worsened* 
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The run was greatly against him, and perhaps his 

losses were doubled. He pulled up again the next 

hour or two ; but nevertheless, at ten o'clock, owed 

every one something. No one offered to give over ; 

. and every one, perhaps, felt that his object was not 

obtained. They made their toilets, and went 

down-stairs to breakfast. In the mean time, the 

shutters were opened, the room aired, — and in less 

than an hour they were at it again. 

They played till dinner-time without intermis- 
sion ; and though the duke made some desperate 
efforts, and some successful ones, his losses were, 
^nevertheless, trebled. Yet he ate an excellent diu" 
^er, and was npt at all depressed ; because the more 
"6 lost, the more his courage and his resources 
seemed to expand. At first, he had limited himself 
J^ ten thousand ; after breakfast, it was to have 
*^en twenty thousand ; then, thirty thousand was 
^"^ ultunatura ; and now he dismissed all thoughts 
®^ limits from his mind, and was determined to risk 
^^ gain every thing. 

At midnight, he haJ lost forty-eight thousand 

/ P^vinds. Affairs now began to be serious. His 

^^Pper was not so hearty. While the rest were 

^^ting, he walked about the room, and began to 

.^^^[Jit his ambition to recovery, and not to gain. 

.^"^len you play to win back, the fun is over : there 

Nothing to recompense you for your bodily tor- 

^^cs and your degraded feelings ; and the very best 

^^ult that can happen, while it has no charms, 

^^ms to your cowed mind impossible. 

^ t)n they played, and the duke lost more. His 

'^^i^d was jaded. He floundered — ^he made despe- 

f^-^e efforts, but plimged deeper in the slough. Feel- 

i^% that, to regain his ground, each card must tell, 

^^ acted on each as if it must win, and the conse- 

*^^«nces of this insanity (for a gamester, at such a 
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crisis, is really insane) were, that his losses were 
prodigious. 

Another morning came, and there they sat, ankle 
deep in cards. No attempt at breakfast now — ^no 
afTectation of making a toilet, or airing the room. 
The atmosphere was hot, to be sure, but it well be- 
came such a hell. There they sat, in total, in posi- 
tive forgetfulncss of every thuig but the hot game 
they were hunting down. There was not a man in 
the room, except Tom Cogit, who could have told 
you the name of the town in which they were living. 
There they sat, almost breathless, watching every 
turn with the fell look in their cannibal eyes which 
showed their total inability to sympathize with their 
fellow-beings. All forms of society had been long 
forgotten. There was no snuff-box handed about 
now, for courtesy, admiration, or a pinch ; no affec- 
tation of occasionally making a remark upon any 
other topic but the all-engrossing one. Lord Castle- 
fort rested with his arms on the table : — a false 
tooth had got unhinged. His lordship, who at any 
other time would have been most annoyed, coolly 
put it in his pocket. His cheeks had fallen, and he 
looked twenty years older. Lord Dice had torn off 
his cravat, and his hair hung down over his callous, 
bloodless cheeks, straight as silk. Temple Grace 
looked as if he were blighted by lightning ; and his 
deep blue eyes gleamed like a hyaena. The baron 
was least changed. Tom Cogit, who smelt that 
the crisis was at hand, was as quiet as a bribed rat 

On they played till six o'clock in the evening, and 
then they agreed to desist till after dinner. Lord 
Dice threw himself on a sofa. Lord Castlefort 
breathed with difficulty. The rest walked about. 
While they were resting on their oars, the young 
duke roughly made up his accounts. He found that 
he was minus about one hundred thousand pounds. 
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Immense as this loss was, he was more struck — 
more appalled, let me say — at the strangeness of 
the surromiding scene, than even by his own ruin. 
As he looked upon his fellow-gamesters, he seemed, 
for the first tinve in his life, to gaze upon some of 
those hideous demons of whom he had read. He 
looked in the mirror at himself. A blight seemed to 
have fallen over his beauty, and his presence seemed 
accursed. He had pursued a dissipated — even more 
than a dissipated career. Many were the nights 
that had been spent by him not on his couch ; great 
had been the exhaustion that he had oflen expe- 
rienced; haggard had sometimes even been the 
lustre of his youth. But when had been marked 
upon his brow this harrowing care ? when had his 
features before been stamped with this anxiety, this 
anguish, this bafHed desire, this strange, unearthly 
scowl, which made him even tremble ? What ! was 
it possible ? — ^it could not be — that in time he was to 
be like those awful, those unearthly, those unhal- 
lowed things that were around him. He felt as if 
he had fallen from his state, — as if he had dishon- 
oured his ancestry, — as if he had betrayed his trust. 
He felt a criminal. In the darkness of his medita- 
tions, a flash burst from his lurid mind, — a celestial 
light appeared to dissipate this thickening gloom, 
and his soul felt as it were bathed with the softening 
radiancy. He thought of May Dacre, he thought 
of every thing that was pure, and holy, and beautiful, 
and luminous, and calm. It was the innate virtue 
of the man that made this appeal to his corrupted 
nature. His losses seemed nothing ; his dukedom 
would be too sUght a ransom for freedom from these 
ghouls, and for the breath of the sweet air. 

He advanced to the baron, and expressed his 
desire to play no more. There was an immediate 
stir. All jumped up, and now the deed was done. 
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Cant, in spite of their exhaustion, assumed her reign. 
They begged him to have his revenge, — ^were quite 
annoyed at the result, — ^had no doubt he would 
recover if he proceeded. Without noticing their 
remarks, he seated himself at the table, and wrote 
checks for their respective amounts, Tom Cogit 
jumping up and bringing him the inkstand. Lord 
Castlefort, in the most affectionate mamier, pocketed 
the draft ; at the same time recommending the duke 
not to be in a hurry, but to send it when he was cool. 
Lord Dice received his with a bow, — Temple Grace 
with a sigh, — the baron, with an avowal of his 
readiness always to give him his revenge. 

The duke, though sick at heart, would not leave 
the room with any evidence of a broken spirit ; and 
when Lord Castlefort again repeated, " Pay us when 
we meet again," he said, ** I think it very improbable 
that we shall meet again, my lord. I wished to 
know what gaming was. I had heard a great deal 
about it. It is not so very disgusting ; but I am a 
young man, and camiot play tricks with my com- 
plexion." 

He reached his house. The Bird was out He 
gave orders for himself not to be disturbed, and he 
went to bed ; but in vain he tried to sleep. What 
rack exceeds the torture of an excited brain and an 
exhausted body 1 His hands and feet were like ice, 
his brow like fire ; his ears rung with supernatural 
roaring ; a nausea had seized upon him, and death 
he would have welcomed. In vain, in vain he courted 
repose ; in vain, in vain he had recourse to every 
expedient to wile himself to slumber. Each minute 
he started from his pillow with some phrase which 
reminded him of his late fearful society. Hour after 
hour moved on with its leaden pace ; each hour he 
heard strike, and each hour seemed an age. Each 
hour was only a signal to cast off some covering, or 
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shift his position. It was, at length, morning. With 
a feeUng that he should go mad if he remained any 
longer in bed, he rose and paced his chamber. The 
air refreshed him. He threw himself on the floor ; 
the cold crept over his senses, and he slept. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Oh ! ye immortal gods ! — ^ye are still immortal^ 
although no longer ye hover o'er Olympus. The 
crescent glitters on your mountain's base, and crosses 
spring from out its toppling crags. . But in vain the 
Tnufti, and the patriarch, and the pope flout at your 
past traditions. They are married to man's memory 
by the sweetest chain that ever fancy wove for love. 
The poet is a priest, who does not doubt the inspira- 
tion of his oracles ; and your shrines are still served 
by a faithful band, who love the beautiful, and adore 
the glorious ! In vain, in vain, they tell us your 
divinity is a dream. From the cradle to the grave, 
our thoughts and feelings take their colour from you. 
Oh ! iEgiochus, the birch has often proved thou art 
still a thunderer ; and, although thy t\^anging bow 
murmur no longer through the avengmg air, many 
an apple twig still indicates thy outraged dignity, 
pulcher Apollo ! 

Oh! ye immortal gods! nothing so difiicult as 
to begin a chaptier, and therefore have I flown to 
you. In literature, as in life, it is the first step— 
you know the rest. After a paragraph or so, our 
blood is up, and even my jaded hackneys scud 
along, and warm up into Mskiness. 

The duke awoke : another day of his eventful 
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life is now to run its course. He found that the Bird 
of Paradise had not returned from an excursion to 
a neighbouring park : he left a note for her, apprizing 
her of his departure to London, and he despatched a 
very aflectionate letter to Lady Aphrodite, which 
was the least that he could do, considering that he 
perhaps quitted Brighton the day of her arrival. 
And having done all this, he ordered his horses, and 
before noon was on his first stage. 

It was his birthday. He had completed his 
twenty-third year. This was sufficient, even if he 
had no other inducement, to make him indulge in 
some slight reflection. These annual summings up 
are awkward things, even to the prosperous and the 
happy ; but to those who are the reverse, who are 
discontented with themselves, and find that youth 
melting away which they believe can alone achieve 
any thmg, I think a birthday is about the most 
«[loomy four-and-twenty hours that ever flap their 
damp, dull wings over melancholy man. 

Yet the Duke of St. James was rather thoughtful 
than melancholy. His life had been too active of 
late to allow him to indulge much ii\ that passive 
mood. " I may never know what happiness is," 
thought his grace, as he leaned back in his whirling 
britscha ; "but I think I know what happiness is not. 
It is not the career which I have hitherto pursued. 
All thifi excitement which they talk of jso much, 
wears put the mind, and, I begin to believe, even the 
body, for certainly my energies seem deserting me. 
But two years, two miserable years, four-and-twenty 
months, eight-and-forty times the hours, the few 
hours, that I have been worse than wasting here, 
and I am shipwrecked — fairly bulged. Yet I have 
done every thing, tried every thing, and my career 
has been an eminent career. Wo to the wretch 
who trusts to his pampered senses for felicity ! Wo 
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^^ the wretch who flies from the bright goddess 
^yoapathy, to sacrifice before the dark idol sell-love ! 
y^ ! I see too late, we were made for each other. 
^00 late 1 discover the beautiful results of this great 
principle of creation. Oh! the blimders of an 
formed character ! Oh ! the torture of an ill-regu- 
lated mind ! 

"Give me a life with no fierce alternations of 
rapture and anguish, — no impossible hopes, — no mad 
depression. Free me from the delusions which suc- 
ceed each other like scentless roses that are ever 
blooming. Save me from the excitement which 
brings exhaustion, and from the passion that pro- 
creates remorse. Give me the luminous mind, where 
recognised and paramount duty dispels the harass- 
ing, ascertains the doubtful, confirms the wavering, 
sweetens the bitter. Give me content ! Oh ! give 
me love ! 

" How is it to end ? What is to become of me ? 
Can nothing rescue me? Is there no mode of re- 
lief, no place of succour, no quarter of refuge, no 
hope of salvation 1 I cannot right myself, and there 
is an end of it. Society, society, society ! I owe 
thee much ; and perhaps in working in thy service, 
those feelings might be developed which I am now 
convinced are the only source of happiness — but I 
am plunged too deep in the quag. I have no im- 
pulse, no call. I know not how it is, but my ener- 
gies, good and evil, seem alike vanishing. There 
stares that fellow at my carriage ! God ! willingly 
^would I break the stones upon the road for a year, 
to clear my mind of all the past !" 

A carriage dashed by, and a lady bowed. It was 
Mrs. Dsillington Vere. 

The duke had appointed his banker to dine with 
}iini, as not a moment must be lost in preparing for 
the reception of his Brighton drafts. He was also 
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to receive, this evening, a complete report of all his 
affairs. The first thing that struck his eye on his 
table was a packet from Sir Carte Blanche. He 
opened it eagerly, stared, started, nearly shrieked. 
It fell from his hands. , He was fortunately alone. 
The estimates for the completion of his works, and 
the purchase of the rest of the furniture, exactly 
equalled the sum already expended. Sir Carte 
added, that the works might of course be stopped, 
but that there was no possible way of reducing them, 
with any deference to the originsJ design, scale, and 
style ; that he had already given instructions not to 
proceed with the furniture until further notice, but 
regretted to observe, that the orders were so ad- 
vanced that he feared it was too late to make any 
sensible reduction. It might, in some degree, recon- 
cile his grace to this report, when he concluded 
by observing, that the advanced state of the works 
could permit him to guaranty that the present esti- 
mates would not be exceeded. 

The duke had sufficiently recovered before the 
arrival of his confidential agent not to appear agi- 
tated, only serious. The awful catastrophe at 
Brighton was announced, and his report of affairs 
was received. It was a very gloomy one. Great 
agricultural distress prevailed, and the rents could 
not be got in. Five-and-twenty per cent, was the 
least that must be taken off his income, and with no 
prospect of being speedily added on. There was a 
projected railroad which would entirely knock up 
, his canal, and, even if crushed, must be expensively 
opposed. Coals were falling also, and the duties in 
townSiicyeasing. There was sad confusion in the 
Irish estates.* The missionaries, who were patron- 
ised on the neighbouring lands of one of the city 
companies, had been exciting fatal confusion. — ' 
C!hapels were burnt, crops destroyed, stock butcb^ 
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and rents all in arrear. Mr. Dacre had con- 
with great prudence to repress the efforts of 
jw reformation, and had succeeded in prevent- 
ijr great mischief. His plans for the pursual of 
leas and feelings upon this subject had been 
unicated to his late ward in an urgent and im- 
it paper, which his grace had never seen, but 
ay, unread, pushed into a certain black cabinet^ 
I perhaps the reader may remember. His 
's miscellaneous debts had also J)een called in, 
mounted to a greater sum than they had an- 
ted, which debts always do. One hundred and 
thousand pounds had crumbled away in the 
imperceptible manner. A very great slice of^ 
as the portion of the jeweller. His shield and 
ises would at least be evidence to his posterity 
splendour and the taste of their imprudent an- 
; but he observed the other items with less 
iction. He discovered* that in the course of 
jars he had given away one hundred and thirty- 
necklaces and chains; and as for rings^ 
nust be counted by the bushel. The result of 
loomy interview was, that the duke had not 
aanaged to get rid of the immortal half-mil- 
)Ut had incurred debts or engagements to the 
It of nearly eight hundred thousand pounds, 
ibrances which were to be borne by a ^e^ 
;d, and perhaps decreasmg income, 
grace was once mpre alone. 
VeUl my brain is not turned; — and yet, I 
it has been pretty well worked these last few 
It cannot be true : — it must all be a dream, 
ver could have dined here, and said all this. 
I, indeed, been at Brighton? .JJo, no, no,-— I 
»een sleeping after dinner. I have a good mind 
J, and ask whether he really was here. It 
be one great delusion. But no! — there are 
L, U.— F 
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Ihose cursed accounts. Well ! what does it signify' t 
I was miserable before, and now I am only con- 
temptible in addition. How the world will laugh I 
They were made, forsooth, for my diversion. Oh 
idiot ! you will be the butt of every one ! Talk of 
Bagshot indeed ! — Why, he will scarcely speak to 
me! 

*^ Away with this ! Let me turn these things in 
my mind. Take it at one hundred and fifty .thou- 
sand. It is more — ^it must be more : but we* will 
take it at that. Now, suppose one hundred thou- 
sand is allotted every year to meet my debts | — ^I 
•upposC) in nine or ten years I shall be free. Not 
that freedom will be worth much then ; but still I 
am thinking of the glory of the house I have be« 
tray^d. Well then, there is fifty thousand a-year 
left. Let me see : twenty thousand have always 
been spent in Ireland, and ten at Pen Bronnock— 
and they must not be cut down. The only thing I 
can do now is, not to spare myself. I am the cause, 
and let me meet the consequences. Well then, 
perhaps twenty thousand a-year remain to keep 
Hauteville Castle and Hauteville House ; to main- 
tain the splendour of the Duke of St. James. Why, 
my hereditary charities alone amount tc^ quarter of 
my income, to say nothing of incidental charges : — 
I, too, who should and who would wish to rebuild at 
my own cost every bridge that is swept away, and 
every steeple that is burnt m my county. 

" And now for the great point. Shall I proceed 
with my buildings ? My own personal convenience 
whispers — no ! But I have a strong conviction that 
the advice is treasonable. What ! the young duke's 
folly, for every gazer in town and country to sneer 
at ! Oh ! my fathers, am I indeed your child, or 
am I a bastard ? Never — never shall your shield 
be sullied while I bear it ! Never shall yoiu* proud 
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banner veil while I am chieftain ! They shall he 
finished — certainly, they shall be finished, . if I die 
an exile ! There can be no doubt about this ; I feel 
•the deep propriety. 

"This girl, too — something must be done for her» 
•I must get Squib to run down to Brighton for me : 
and Afy, — poor, dear My, — I think she will be sorry 
when she hears it all ! 

** My head is weak : I want a counsellor. This 
man cannot enter into my feelings. Then there is 
my family lawyer. If I ask him for advice, he will 
ask me for instructions. Besides, this is not a mat- 
ter of pounds, sAillings, and pence ; it is an affair 
as much of sentiment as economy ; it involves the 
honour of my family — and I want one to unburthen 
myself to, who can sympathize with the tortured 
feelings of a noble — of a duke without a dukedom— 
for it has come to that. But I will leave sneers to 
the world. 

^* There is Annesley, He is clever, but so cold- 
blooded. He has no heart. There is Squib. H« 
is a good fellow, and has heart enough ; and I sup* 
pose, if I wanted to pension off a mistress, or com- 
pound with a few rascally tradesmen, he would man- 
age the afiair to a miracle. There is Darrell ; but 
he will be so .fussy", and confidential, and oflUcial. 
Ev«ry meeting will be a privy council, every dis- 
cussion a debate, every memorandum a state paper. 
There is Burlington : he is experienced, and clever, 
and kind-heJWted, and I really think likes me ; — but 
— no, no, it is too ridiculous. We who have only 
met for enjoyment, whose countenance was a smile, 
and whose conversation was badinage ; we to meet^ 
and meditate on my broken fortunes ! Impossible ! 
Besides, what right have I to compel a man, the 
study of whose life is to banish care, to take all my 
anxieties on his back or refuse the duty at the cost 

F2 
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of my acquaintance, and the trouble of his con- 
science. Ah ! I once had a friend, the best, the 
wisest — but no more of that. What is even the loss 
of fortune and of consideration, to the loss of his — 
his daughter's love !" 

His voice faltered, yet it was long before he re- 
tired ; and he rose on the morrow only to meditate 
over his harassing embarrassments. As if the cup 
of his misery were not o'erflowing, a new mcident 
occurred about this time, which' rendered his sense 
of them even keener. But this is important enough 
to conmience a new chapter. 



CHAPTER X. 

William Henry, Marquis of Marylebone, com- 
pleted his twenty-first year — an event which cre- 
ated a greater sensation among the aristocracy 
of England, than even the majority of George Au- 
gustus Frederick, Duke of St. James. The rent- 
roll of his grace was great ; but ftiat of his lordship 
was incalculable. He had not indeed so many cas- 
tles as our hero ; but then, in the metropolis, a whole 
parish owned him as lord ; and it was whispered^ 
that when a few miles of leases fell in, the very 
civil list must give him the wall, l^ven in the 
duration of his minority he had the superiority over 
the young duke, for the marquis was a posthu- 
mous son. 

Lord Marylebone was a short, thick, swarthy 
young gentleman, with wiry black hair, a nose some- 
what flat, sharp eyes, and tusky mouth — altogether 
not very unlike a terrier. His tastes w^re un- 
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luiown : he had not travelled, nor done any thing 
very particular, except with a few congenial spirits 
beat the Guards in a rowing match, — a pretty diver- 
sion, and almost as conducive to a small white 
hand as almond-paste. 

But his lordship was now of age, and might be 
seen every day at a certain hour rattling up Bond- 
street with a long red van, in which he drove four 
or five particular friends who lived.at Stevens's ho- 
tel ; and therefore, I suppose, were the partners of 
his glory in his victory over his majesty's house- 
hold troops. Lord Marylebone was the universal 
subject of conversation. Pursuits which would have 
devoted a shabby earl of twelve or fifteen thousand 
a-year to universal reprobation, — or, what is much 
worse, to universal sneers, — assumed quite a difier- 
«nt character when they constituted the course of 
life of this fortunate youth. He was a delightful 
young man. So unaffected ! No super-refinement, 
no false delicacy. Every one, every sex, every 
thing, extended his, her, or its hand to this cub ; who, 
quite puzzled, but too brutal to be confused, kept 
driving on the red van, and each day perpetratinff 
some new act of profligacy, some new instance df 
coarse profusion, tasteless extravagance, and inele- 
gant eccentricity. 

But, nevertheless, he was the hero of the town. 
He was the great point of interest in " The Uni«- 
verse," and *• The New World" favoured the old 
one with weekly articles on his character and con* 
duct. The young duke was quite forgotten, if 
really young he could be longer called. Lord Mary- 
lebone was in the mouth of every tradesman, who 
authenticated his own vile inventions by foisting 
them on his lordship. The most grotesque fash- 
ions suddenly inundated the metropolis ; and when 
the Duke of St. James ventured to express his dig- 
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approbation, he found his empire was over. " They 

J^ere sorry that it did not meet his grace^s taste ; 
ut really what his grace had suggested was quite 
gone by^ This was the only hat, or cane, or coat, 
which any civilized being could be seen with. Lord 
Marylebone wore, or bore, no other." 

In higher circles it was much the same. Although 
the dandies would not bate an inch, and certainly 
would not elect the young marquis for their leader, 
they found, to their dismay, that the empire which 
they were meditating to defend, had already slipped 
away from their grasp, A new race of adventurous 
youths appeared upon the stage. Beards, aiid 
great-coats even rougher, bull-dogs instead of poo- 
dles, clubs instead of canes, cigars instead of per- 
fumes, were the order of the day. There was no 
end to boat-racing ; Crockford's sneered at White's ; 
and there was even a talk of reviving the ring. Even - 
the women patronised the young marquis, and 
those who could not be blind to his real character, 
were sure, that, if well managed, he would not turn 
out ill. 

Assuredly, our hero, though shelved, did not envy 
his successful rival. Had he been, instead of one 
for whom he fell a sovereign contempt, a being 
even more accomplished than himself, pity, and not 
envy, would have been the sentiment he would have 
yielded to his ascendant star. But, nevertheless, 
he could not be insensible to the results of this inci- 
dent ; and the advent of the young marquis seemed 
like the sting in the epigram of his life. After all 
his ruinous magnificence, — after all the profuse in- 
dulgence of his fantastic tastes,'r-he had sometimes 
consoled himself, even in the bitterness of satiety, 
by reminding himself, that he, at least, commanded 
the admiration of his fellow-creatures, although it 
had been purchased at a costly price. Not insensible 
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to the power of his wealth, the magic of his station, 
lie had, however, ventured to indulge in the sweet 
belief, that these qualities were less concerned in 
the triumphs of his career, than his splendid person. 
Ills accomplished mind, his amiable disposition, and 
liis finished manner ; his beauty, his wit, his good- 
ness, and his grace. Even from this delusion, too, 
-was he to waken, and, for the first time in his life, 
he gauged the depth and strength of that popularity 
-which had been so dear to him, and which he now 
found to be so shallow and so weak. 

" What will they think of me when they know 
all ! What they will : I care not. I would sooner 
hve in a cottage with May Dacre, and work for our 
daily bread, than be worshipped by all the beauty 
of, this Babylon." 

Gloomy, yet sedate, he returned home. His 
letters announced two extraordinary events. M. de 
Whiskerburg had galloped off with Lady Aphrodite, 
and Count Frill had fiown away with the Bird of 
Paradise. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The last piece of information was a relief; but 
the announcement of the elopement cost him a pang. 
Both surprised, and the first shocked him. We are 
unreasonable in love, and do not like to be antici- 
pated even in neglect. An hour ago. Lady Aphro- 
^te Grafton was to him only an object of anxiety 
and a cause of embarrassment. She was now a 
being to whom he was indebted for some of the 
vaoei pleasing hours of his existence, and who could 
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no longer contribute to his felicity. Everybo^ 
appeared deserting him. 

He had neglected her, to be sure ; and they mo^^ 
have parted, it was certain. Yet although the present 
event saved him from the most harrowing of scenes^ 
he could not refrain shedding a tear. So good ! and 
80 beautiful ! — and was this her end ? He, \eho 
knew all, knew how bitter had been Ihe lot of ber 
life. 

It is certain, that when one of your very virtuous 
women ventures to be a little indiscreet, I say it is 
certain, though I regret it, that sooner or later there 
is an explosion. And the reason is this, that they 
are always in a hurry to make up for lost time, and 
so love with them becomes a business instead of 
being a pleasure. Nature had intended Lady Aph- 
rodite Graflon for a Psyche, so spiritual was her 
soul, so pure her blood ! Art, that is, education^ 
which at least should be an art, though it is not, — 
art had exquisitely sculptured the precious gem that 
nature had developed, and all that was wanting was 
love to stamp an impression. Lady Aphrodite 
Graflon might have been as perfect a character as 
was ever the heroine of a novel : — and to whose 
account shall we place her blighted fame and sullied 
lustre ? To that animal who seems formed only to 
betray 'woman. Her husband was a traitor in 
disguise. She found herself betrayed ; but like a 
noble chieftain, when her capital was lost, main- 
tained herself among the ruins of her happiness, in 
the citadel of her virtue. She surrendered, she 
thought, on terms, and in yielding her heart to the 
young duke, though never for a moment blind to her 
conduct, yet memory whispered extenuation, and 
love added — all that was necessary. 

Our hero (I am for none of your perfect heroes) 
did not behave nwch better than her husband. The 
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^^nce between them was, Sir Lucius Grafton'^ 
J^^cter was formed, and formed for evil ; while 
^^ Duke of St. James, when he became acquainted 
^tth Lady Aphrodite, possessed none. Gallantry 
^«i8 a habit in which he had been brought up. Te 
Potest to woman what he did not believe, and to 
feign what he did not feel, were, as he supposed, 
parts in the character of an accomplished gentleman ; 
and as hitherto he had not found his career product- 
ive of any misery, we may perhaps view his conduct* 
with less severity. But at length he approaches — 
not a mere woman of the world, who tries to delude 
him into the idea that he is the first hero of a 
romance that has been a hundred times repeated. 
He trembles at the responsibility which he has 
incurred by engaging the feelings of another. In 
the conflict of his emotions, some rays of moral 
light break upon his darkened soul. Profligacy 
brings its own punishment, and he feels keenly that 
man is the subject of sympathy, and. not the slaye 
of self-love. 

This remorse protracts a connexiofl'^hich each 
day is productive of more painful feelings ; but the 
heart caiftiot be overstrung, and anxiety ends in cal- 
lousness. Then come neglect, remonstrariCe, ex- 
planations, protestations, and, sooner or later, -a 
catastrophe. 

But love is a dangerous habit, andVS^^hen once 
indulged, is not easily thrown ofl^, unless you become 
devout, which is, in a manner, giving (he passion a 
new.direction. In Catholic countries, it is surprisii^ 
how many adventures end in a convent. \ dame, 
in her desperation, fliei to the grate, which never 
reopens : but in Protestant regions, she has time to 
cool, and that's the dense ; so, instead of taking the 
Tcil, she takes — a new lover. 

Lady Aphrodite had worked up her vamd, and the 
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young duke, to a step, the very mention of which, a 
year before, would have made her shudder. What 
an enchanter is passion! No wonder Ovid, who 
was a judge, made love so much connected with his 
metamorphoses. With infinite difficulty had she 
dared to admit the idea of flying with his grace ; but 
when the idea was once admitted, — ^when she really 
had, once or twice, constantly dwelt on the idea of 
at length being free from her tyrant, and perhaps 
about to indulge in those beautifid affections for 
which she was formed, and of which she had been 
rifled, — when, I say, all this occurred^ and her hew 
diplomatized, and, in short, kept back — ^why, she 
had advanced one step, without knowing it, to runr 
ning away with another man. 

It was unlucky that De Whiskerburg stepped in. 
An Englishman would not have done. She knew 
them well, and despised them all ; but he was new 
(dangerous novelty), with a cast of feelings which, 
\ because they were strange, she believed to be=^ 
unhackneyed, and he was impassioned. — I need no 
go on. * / 

So this star has dropped from out the heaven ; 
this pr^ioills pearl no longer gleams among th 
jewels of society, and there she breathes in a foreigr 
- land, among strange faces, .^nd stranger customs, 
and vyhen she thinks of what is past, laughs at som 
preseYit emptiness, and tries to persuade her withe 
ing heart that iKe mind is independent of countr 
and blood, and opinion. , And her father's face n 
longer shines with its proud love, and her mother 
voice no longer whispers to her with sweet anxiet 
Ciouded is the brow of her bold brother, and dimm 
is the radiancy of her budding sister's bloom. 

Poor creature ! that is to say, wicked woman ! 
for I am not one of those who set myself again ^^ 
the verdict of society, or ever omit to expedite, l^y 
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a gentle kick, a falling friend. And yet, when I just 
remei^er beauty is beauty, and grace is grace, and 
kindness is kindness, although the beautiful, the 
graceful, and the amiable do get in a scrape, I 
donH know how it is, I confess it is a weakness, but 
under these circumstances I do not feel quite 
inclined to sneer. But this is wrong. We should 
not pity or pardon those. who have yielded to great 
temptation, or perchance great provocation. Be- 
sides, it is right that our sympathy should be kept 
for the injured. 

To, stand amid the cold ashes of your desolate 
hearth, with all your penates shivered at your feet ; 
to find no smiling face meet your return, no brow 
look gloomy when you leave your door, to eat and 
^ sleep alone, to be bored with grumbling servants 
and witl^ weekly bills ; to have your children asking 
after mamma; and no one to nurse your gout, or cure 
the influenza that rages in your household : — all this 
is doubtless hard to digest, and would tell in a novel, 
• particularly if written by my friends Mr. Ward or 
Mr. Bulwer. 

But is it true ? I hope not. I, who am the lone- 
liest of the sons of Adam, on whom no female ever 
will drop in, just for a quiet chat, except the muse, 
who will hot quite desert me, I have some idea of 
trying the comforts and the consolation of the blessed 
state ; and, I confess, though of a mild and tolerant 
disposition — one, in fact, who can bear any thing — ^I 
say, I should not exactly like — ^you understand me. 

Therefore, I beg it to be most explicitly under- 
stood, that if any damsel, instead of going out to 
India, choose to come out to me on speculation (I 
promise to give her a fair trial), I beg it, I say, to 
be most distinctly understood, that she must behave 
herself. 

For Doctors' Commons are a common bore, or 
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•ewer, the cloaca maxima of societyt an<lt no donbt^ 
tend greatly to the purity of our morals. B^then, 
in England, you have to pay f(Hr yirtue, as well as 
every thing else ; and I cannot ensure the purity of 
my posterity at the cost of the purse of the present 
generation. 

And so, ma'm'selle, this is an understood condi- 
tion. For the rest of your qualifications, fortune is 
no object ; by which I mean to be understood, that 
if grace and beauty will not come, backed by those 
sweet acres and consols, why, I must take the 
picture without a frame, and wear the gem without 
its burnished bed. Love and economy will doubt- 
less do wonders. For your style of loveliness,- 
although, hke all others, I may have my penchant ; 
nevertheless, blonde or brunette, I shall be satisfied. * 
I only insist upon an exquisite taste in co^t^roe. I 
hate an ill-dressed woman. In this accomplished 
age, it is unnecessary to say any thing of accom- 
plishments ; and provided you do not copy prints, 
and will favour me with more of the piano than of 
your guitar, we shall not quarreL You must not be at . 
all fantastic, but a most obedient and quiet wife. 
You must condescend occasionally to turn a leaf of 
Jarrin or of Dolby ; but, on the other hand, you may 
eat as little as you like. Of myself, I say nothing, 
because egotism is not my forte ; but if you ^sh 
to make inquiries, I am ready with the most respect- 
able references, requiring, as I do, the same, and 
also, that all letters be post-paid. « 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

The duke had passed a stormy morning with his 

*oKcitor, who wished him to sell the Pen Bronnock 

P^'operty, which, being parliamentary, would com- 

?J^d a price infinitely greater than might be expected 

j^ni its relative income. The very idea of stripping 

^^ coronet of this brightest jewel, and thus sacri- 

J^ixig for wealth the ends of riches, greatly disor- 

^^ed him, and he niore and more felt the want of a 

^Unsellor who could sympathize with his feelings, 

^^ yfeW as arrange his fortunes. In this mood, he 

*^ddenly seized a pen, and wrote the following letter J 

« House, Feb. 5, 182—. 

<' BCT DEAR MR. DACRE, 

" I keenly feel that you are the last person to 
^Kom I should apply for the counsels or the conso- 
*^^tion of friendshq). I have long ago forfeited all 
'^laims to your regard, and your esteem I never pos- 
^^ssed. Yet, if only because my career ought to 
?^d by ray being an unsuccessful suppliant to the 
^dividual whom both virtue and nature pointed out 
^ me as my best friend, and whose proffered and 
{Parental support I have so wantonly, however 
thoughtlessly, rejected, I do not regret that this is 
"Written. No feeling of false delicacy can prevent 
^e from applying to one to whom I have long ago 
incurred incalculable obligations^ and no feeling of 
false delicacy will, I hope, for a moment, prevent 
you from refusing the application of one who has 

Qu^knowledged those obligations only by incalculable 

ingratitude. 
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** In a word, my affairs are, I fear, ineirtricably 
involved. I will not dwell upon the madness of my 
life; suffice that its consequences appal me. Ihave 
really endeavoured to examine into all details, and 
am prepared to meet the evil as becomes me ; but, 
indeed, my head turns wrdi the complicated interests' 
which solicit my consideration ; and I tremble lest, 
in the distraction of my mind, I may adopt measures 
which may baffle the very results I would attain. 
For myself, I am very ready to pay the penalty of 
my silly profligacy ; and if exile, or any other per- 
sonal infliction, can redeem the ibrtunesof the house 
that Ihave betrayed, I shall cheerfully submit to my 
destiny. My career has been productive of too little 
happiness to make me regret its termination. 

" But I want advice : I want the counsel of one 
who can sympathize with my distracted feelings— 
who will look as much, or rather more, to the honour 
of my family than to the convenience of myself. } 
cannot obtain this from what are called men of busi- 
ness — and, with a blush, I confess I have no frieni 
In this situation, my thoughts recur to one on whom? 
believe me, they have often dwelt ; and although I 
have no right to appeal to your heart, for my father's 
sake you will perhaps pardon this address. What- ' 
ever you may resolve, my dearest sir, rest' assured 
that you and your family will always command the 
liveliest gratitude of one who regrets he may not^ 
subscribe himself 

" Your obliged and devoted friend, 

" St. James. 

•' I beg that you will not answer this if yo^ 
determination be what I anticipate and what I ,' 
deserve." 

• Dacre Dacre, Esq » 
4bc. &c. &«. 
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It was signed, sealed, and sent He repented its 
transmission when it was gone. He almost resolved 
to send a courier to stop the post. He continued 
walking up and down his room for the rest of the 
day : he could not eat, or read, or talk. He was 
plunged in a nervous revery. He passed the next 
day in the same state. Unable to leave his house, 
and unseen by visiters, he retired to his bed, feverish 
and dispirited. The morning came, and he woke 
from his hot and broken sleep at an early hour ; yet 
he had not energy to rise.^ At last the post arrived^ 
and his letters were brought up to him. With a 
trembling hand and sinking breath he read these 
lines: — 

*' Castle Dacre, February 6, 182-^ 
" MY DEAR YOXJNG FRIEND, 

" Not only for your father's sake, but your own, 
are my services ever at your command. I have 
long been sensible of your amiable disposition, and 
there are circumstances which will ever make me 
your debtor. 

" The announcement of the embarrassed state of 
your affairs fills me with sorrow and anxiety — yet I 
will hope the best. Young men, unconsciously, 
exaggerate adversity as well as prosperity. If you 
are not an habitual gamester, and I hope you have 
not been even an occasional one, unbounded extrava- 
gance could scarcely, in two years, have permanently 
injured your resources. However, bring down with 
you all papers, and be careful to make no arrange- 
ment, even of the slightest nature, until we meet. 

" We expect you hourly. May desires her kind- 
est regards, and begs me to express the great 
pleasure which she Will feel at again finding you 
our guest. It is unnecessary for me to repeat how 
Hery sincerely I am your friend. 

" Dacre Dacrr*** 
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He read the letter three tunes, to be sure he did 
not mistake the delightful import. Then he rang 
the bell with a vivacity which had not characterized 
him for many a month. 

** Luigi ! prepare to leave town lo-morrow morn- 
ing for an indefinite period. I shall only take you^ 
I must dress immediately, and order breakfast and 
my horses." 

The Duke of St. James had communicated the 
state of his affairs to Lord Fitz-pompey, who was 
very shocked, offered his best services, and also 
asked him to dinner, to meet the Marquis of Mary-^ 
lebone. The young duke had also announced to 
his relatives, and to some of his particular friends, 
that he intended to travel for some time, and he 
well knew that their charitable experience would 
understand the rest. They understood every thing.. 
The marquis's party daily increased, and "The 
Universe" and " The New World" announced that 
the young duke was " done up." 

There was one person to whom our hero would 
pay a farewell visit before he* left Liondon. This 
was Lady Caroline St. Maurice. He had called at 
Fitz-pompey House one or two mornings in the* 
hope of finding her alone, and to-day he determined 
to be more successful. As Re stopped his horse for 
the last time before his uncle's mansion, he couldr 
not help calling to mind the first visit which he had 
paid after his arrival. But the door opens, — ^he 
enters, — ^he is announced, — and finds Lady Caroline 
alone. 

Ten minutes passed away, as if the morning ride 
or evening ball were again to bring them together. 
The young duke was still ^ay, and still amusing.. 
At last he said with a smile — 

** Do you know, Caroline, this is a farewell visit,, 
and to you ?" 
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le did not speak, but bent her head, as if she 
intent upon some work, and so seated herself 
that; her countenance was almost hid. 

*•• You have heard from my uncle," continued he, 
laiag^hing, " and if you have not heard from him, 
yova. have heard from somebody else, of my little 
scj-stpe. A fool and his money, you know, Caroline, 
^cl a short reign and a merry one. When we get 
prucient, we are wondrous fond of proverbs. My 
reigTj has certainly been brief enough; with regard 
to the merriment, that is not quite so certain. I 
ha.-\r^ little to regret except your society, sweet 
co^ r» 

** Dear George, how can you talk so of such 
®^?*ious affairs ! If you knew how unhappy, how 
^■-^ arable I am, when I hear the cold, callous world 
^P^^k of such things with indifference, you would 
*^ l^ast not imitate their heartlessness." 

**' Dear Caroline !" said he, seating himself at her 

*** I cannot help thinking," she continued, "that 
y^^*^ have not sufficiently exerted yourself about 
~^^^e embarrassments. You are, of course, too 
"^-^r^issed — ^too much annoyed — too little accustomed 
. ^lie energy and the detail of business to interfere 
^^-^li any effect ; but surely, surely, a friend might. 
^ '^Xa will not speak to my father, and perhaps you 
"""^^e your reasons ; but is there no one else ? St. 
^*^^-^rice, I know, has no head. Ah ! George, I 
^^-^^n feel, that if your relations had been different 
P^^^^ple, your fate might have been diflerent We 
*^^^ the fault." 

-tie kissed her hand. 
, ^^ Among all your intimates," she continued, " is 
^'^ire no one fit to be your counsellor — ^no one 
^^^^«hy of your confidence ?" 

^* None," said the duke, bitterly, " none^none. I 
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haye no friend among those intimates : there is not 
a man of them who cares to serve, or is capable of 

serving me.** 

♦•You have well considered T asked Lady Caro- 
line. 

♦• Well, dear, well. I know them all by rotCr- 
head and heart. Ah ! my dear, dear Carry, if you 
were a man, what a nice little friend you would be^ 

♦* You wiU always laugh, George. But I— I have 
no heart to laugh. This breaking up of your affairs, 
this exile, this losing you whom we all love— love 
80 dearly, makes me quite miserable !" 

He kissed her hand again. 

" I dare say," she continued, " you have thought 
me as heartless as the rest, because I never spoke. 
But 1 knew — that is, I feared — or, rather, hoped, 
that a great part of what I heard was false ; and 
80 I thought notice was unnecessary, and might be 
painful. Yet, Heaven knows, there are few sub- 
jects that have been oftener in my thoughts, or cost 
me more anxiety. Are you sure you have no friend T 

*• I have you, Caroline. I did not say I had no 
friends : I said 1 had none among those intimates 
3rou talked of; 4hat tliere was no man among thenr 
capable of the necessary interference, even if he 
were willing to imdertake it. But 1 am not friend- 
less — not quite forlorn, love! My fate has given 
me a friend, that I but hitle deserve ; one whom if 
I had prized better, I should not perhaps have been 
obliged to put his friendship to so severe a trial. 
To-morrow, Caroline, I depart for Castle Dacre ; 
there is my friend. Alas ! how little have I de- 
served such a boon !" 

" Dacre !" exclaimed Lady Caroline, " Mr. Dacre ! 
Oh ! you have made me so happy, George ! Mr* 
Dacre is the very, very person, — that is, the very 
best person you could possibly have applied to.^ 
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*• Good-by, Caroline," said his grace, rising. 
She burst into tears. 

Never, never had she looked so lovely : never* 
never had he loved her so entirely ! Tears ! — ^tears 
shed for him ! Oh ! what, what is grief, when a 
lovely woman remains to weep over our misfor- 
tunes ! Could he be miserable — could his career 
indeed be unfortunate, when this was reserved for 
him ? He was on the point of pledging his affec- 
tion, — ^but to leave her under such circumstances 
"was impossible : to neglect Mr. Dacre was equally 
so. He determined to arrange his affairs with all 
possible promptitude, and then to hasten up, and 
entreat her to share his diminished fortunes. But 
lie would not go without whispering hope — without 
leaving some soft thought to lighten her lonely 
hours. He caught her in his arms ; he covered her 

sweet small mouth with kisses, and whispered, in 

the midst of their pure embrace — 

" Love ! — ^Love ! I shall soon letum, and we will 

yet be happy." 
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CHAPTER I. 

Miss Dacre, although she was prepared to greet 
the Duke of St. James with cordiality, did not antici- 
pate with equal pleasure the arrival of the pages 
and the jager. Infinite had been the disturbances 
they had occasioned during their first visit, and end- 
less the complaints of the steward and the house- 
keeper. The men-servants were initialed in the 
mysteries of dominoes, and the maid-servants in the 
tactics of flirtation. Karlstein was the hero of the 
under-butlers, and even the trusty guardian of the 
cellar himself was too often on the point of obtaining 
the German's opinion of his master's German wines. 
Gaming, and drunkenness, and love, the most pro- 
ductive of all the teeming causes of hum an- sorrow, 
had in a week sadly disordered the well-regulated 
household of Castle Dacre, and nothing but the 
impetuosity of our hero would have saved his host's 
establishment from utter perdition. Miss Dacre 
was therefore not less pleased than surprised when 
^the britscha of the Duke of St. James discharged, 
on a fine afternoon, its noble master, attended only 
by the faithful Luigi, at the terrace of the castle. 
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A. few country cousins, fresh from Cumberland, 
^^o knew nothing of the Duke of St. James, except 
^m a stray number of "The Universe," which 
^^casionally stole down to corrupt the pure waters 
^^ their lakes, were the only guests. Mr. Dacre 
gasped our hero's hand with a warmth and expres- 
^^on which were unusual to him, but which conveyed, 
^tter than words, the depth of his friendship ; and 
*^is daughter, who looked more beautiful than ever, 
^vanced with a beaming face and joyous tone, 
Vhich quite reconciled the Duke of St. James to 
V>eing a ruined man. 

The presence of strangers limited their conveT- 
^ation to subjects of general interest. At dinner, the 
duke took care to be most agreeable : he talked in a 
'Very unaffected* manner, and particularly to the 
cousins, who were all delighted with him, and found . 
him "quite a different person to what they had 
fancied." The evening passed over^ and even 
lightly, without the aid o^ecarte, romances, or gallops. 
Mr. Dacre chatted with old Mr. Montingford, and 
old Mrs. Montingford sat still admiring her " girls," 
who stood still admiring May Dacre singing or 
talking, and occasionally reconciled us to their occa- 
sional silence, by a frequent and extremely hearty 
laugh — that Cumberland laugh, which never outlives 
a single season in London. 

^ And the Duke of St. James — what did he do ? It 
must be confessed, that in some points he greatly 
resembled the Misses Montingford, for he was both 
silent and admiring — but he never laughed. Yet he 
was not dull, and was carefid not to show that he 
had cares, which is vulgar. If a man be gloomy, 
let him keep to himself. No one has a right to go 
croaking about society, or, what is worse, looking as 
if he stifled grief. These fellows should be put in 
the pound. I like a good broken heart or so, now 
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and then ; but then we should retire to the Sierra 
Morena mountains, and live upon locusts and wild 
honey, not " dine out" with our cracked cores, and 
while we are meditating suicide, the Gazette, or the 
Chiltern Hundreds, damn a vintage, or eulogize an 
entrSe. 

And as for cares — ^what are cares when a man is 
in love 1 Once more they had met, — once more he 
gazed upon that sunny and sparkling face, — once 
more he listened to that sweet and thrilling voice 
which sounded like a birdlike burst of music upon 
a summer morning. She moved, and each attitude 
was fascination. She was still ; and he regretted , 
that she moved. Now her neck, now her hair, now 
her round arm, now her tapering waist, ravished his 
attention : now he is in ecstasies with her twinkling 
foot ; now he is dazzled with her glamcing hand. 

Once more he was at J}acre ! How different was 
this meeting to their first \ Then, she was cold, 
almost cutting ; then shie was disregardful, almost 
contemptuous ; but then he had hoped, — ah ! mad- 
man, he had more than hoped. Now she was 
warm, almost affectionate ; now she listened to him 
with readiness, ay ! almost courted his conversation. 
And now he could only despair. As he stood alone 
before the fire, chewing this bitter cud, she ap- 
proached him. » 

" How good you were to come directly !" she said, 
with a smile >Vhich melted his heart. "I fear, how- 
eve*^ you will not find us as merry as before. But yoiji 
can make any thing amusing. Come then, and sing 
to these damsels. Do you know they are half afraid 
of you? and I cannot persuade them that a terrible 
magician has not assumed, for the nonce, the air and 
appearance of a young gentleman of distinction." 

He smiled, but could not speak. Repartee sadly 
deserts the lover ; yet smiles, under those circum* 
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•taoces, are very eloquent ; and the eye, after all, 
5^eab much more to the purpose than the tongue, 
forgetting every thing, except the person who ad- 
"fessed him, he offered her his hand, and advanced 
^ the group which surrounded the piano. 



CHAPTER II. 

The next morning was passed by the Duke of St. 
*'ames in giving Mr. Dacre his report of the state 
■^f his affairs. His banker's accounts, his architect's 
Estimates, his solicitor's statements, were all brought 
^rward and discussed. A ride generally with Miss 
-Oacre and one of her young friends, dinner, and a 
^hort evening, and eleven o'clock, sent them all to 
depose. Thus glided on a fortnight. The mornings 
Cicmtinued to be passed in business. Affairs were 
^ore complicated than his grace had imagined, who 
^ad no idea of detail. He gave all the information 
that he could, and made his friend master of his par- * 
ticular feelings. For tlie rest, Mr. Dacre was soon 
involved in much corr^gpondencQ ; and although the 
young duke could no longer assist him, he recom- 
mended, and earnestly begged, that he would remain 
^ Bt Dacre ; for he colild perceive, better than his * 
grace, that our hero was labouring under a great 
deal of excitement, and that his health was impaired. 
A regular course of life was therefore as necessary 
for his constitution, as it was desirable for all other 
reasons. 

Behold, then, our hero domesticated at Dacre — 
rising at nine, joining a family breakfast, taking a 
quiet ride, or moderate stroll, sometimes looking into 
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a book, but he was no great reader ; sometimeft for* 
tunate enough in achieving astray game of bilUanis, 
usually with a Miss Montingford, said retiring to rest 
about the time that in London his most active exist- 
ence generally began. Was he dull? was he 
wearied ? He was never lighter hearted, or more 
contented, in his life. Happy he could not allow 
himself to be styled, because the very cause which 
breathed this calm over his existence seemed to 
portend a storm which could not be avoided. It 
was the thought, the presencef the smile, the voice 
of May Dacre that imparted this new, interest to , 
existence ; that being who. never could be his. He 
shuddered to think that fih this must end; but 
although he never indulged again in the great hopei 
his sanguine temper allowed him to thrust away the 
future, and to participate in all the joys of the. 
flowing hour. 

At the end of February, the Montingfords de- 
parted, and now the duke was the only guest at 
Dacre ; nor did he hear that any others were ^ 
pected. He was alone with her again ; oHenwashe 
alone with her, and never without a strange feeling 
coming over his frame, which made bin* tremble. 
Mr. Dacre, a man of active habits, always found 
occupation in the various interests of a large estate, 
and usually requested, or rather required, &e Duke 
of St. James to be his companion. He was desi- 
rous that the duke should not be alone, and ponder . 
too much over the past; nor did he conceal his 
wishes from his daughter, who on all occasions, as 
the duke observed wi^ gratification, seconded die 
benevolent intentions of her parent Nor did our 
hero indeed wish to be alone, or to ponder over the 
past. He was quite contented with the present *« 
but he did not want to ride with papa, and took eveiy 
opportunity to shirk; — all whieh Mr. Dacre sel 
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^down to die indolence of exhaustion, and the inert- 
ness of a mind without an object. 

M I am going to ride over to Doncaster, Greorge,** 
said Mr. Dacre,*one morning at breakfast '^ I think 
that you had better order your horse too. A good 
ride will rouse you, and you should show yourself 
there." 

" Oh ! very well, su* ; but, — ^but, I think that — ^ 

'* But what ?" asked Mr. Dacre, smiling. 

The duke looked to May Dacre, who seemed to 
take pity on his idleness. 

** You make him ride too much, papa. Leave him 
at home with me. I have a long round to-day, and 
want an escort I will take him instead oif my 
friend Tom Carter. You must carry a basket 
though," said she, turning to the duke, '* and run for 
the doctor if he be wanted, and, in short, do any 
t)dd message that turns up." 

So Mr. Dacre departed alone, and shortly after 
his daughter and the Duke of St James set oat on 
their morning ramble. Many were the cottages at 
which diey called, — ^many the old dames afler 
whose riieumatisms, and many the young damsels 
after whose fortunes they inquired. Old Dame 
Rawdon was worse or better ; worse laet night, but 
better this morning. She was always better when 
miss caUed. Miss's face always did her good. 
And Fanny wasvery comfortable at Squire Went- 
worth's, and the housekeeper was very kind to her, 
thanks to miss's saying a word to the great lady. 
And old 3<Am Sdby was quite about again. Miss's 
stuff had done hun a world of good, to say nothing 
of lir. Dacre's generous old win^. 

^Andis this your second son. Dame Rishworth!" 

^No; that bees our fourth," said the good wiNnan^ 
natemaJly arranging the urchin's thin, white, flat, 
straight, unmanageable hair. *^We are thinkinjEr 
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what to do with hun, miss. He wants to go out to 
sorvice. Since Jem Eustace got on so, I donH 
know what the matter is with the lads ; hot I think 
we shall have none of them in the fields soon. He 
can clean knives and shoes very well. Miss. Mr. 
Bradford, at the castle, was sa3ring f other day, that 
perhaps he might want a young hand. You haven't 
heard any thing, I suppose, miss T 

** And what is your name, sir ?" asked Miss Dacre. 

" Bobby Rishworth, miss !" 

" Well, Bobby, I must consult Mr. Bradford." 

*^We be in great trouble, miss,^ said the next 
cottager. " We be in great trouble. Tom, poor 
Tom, was out last night, and tli^e keepers will give 
him up. The good man has done all he can, — ^we 
have all done all we can, miss, and you see how it 
ends. He is the first of the family that ever went out. 
I hope that will be considered, miss. Seventy years, 
our fathers before us, have we been on the 'state, 
and nothing ever sworn agin us. I hope that will be 
considered, miss. I am sure if Tom had been an 
underkeeper, as Mr. Roberts once talked of, this 
would have nevei* happened. I hope that it will be 
considered, miss. We are in great trouble sure/y* 
Tom, you see, was our first, miss." 

" I never interfere about poaching, you know, Mrs. 
Jones. Mr. Dacre is the best judge of such 
matters. But you can go to him, and say that I 
sent you. I am afi*aid, however, that he has heaird 
of Tom before." 

*\Only that night at Milwood, miss, and then, you 
see, he had been drinking with Squire Ridge's 
people. I hope that will foe' considered, miss." 

" Well, well, go up to the castle." 

" Pray, be seated, miss," said a very neat-looking 
mistress of a very neat little farm-house. " Pray, 
be seated, sir. Let me dust it first. Dust will get 
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every where, do what we can. And how's Pa, 
miss ? He has not given me a look-in for many a 
day, — ^not since he was a-hunting : bless me, if it 
ain't a fortnight. This day fortnight he tasted our 
ale, sure enough. Will you take a glass, sir t" 

**You are v«y good. No, I thank you; not 
to-day." 

^*Yes, give him a glass, nurse. He is very 
unwell, and k will do hmi good." 

She brought the sparkling amber fluid, and the 
duke did justice by his draught. 

'*I shall have fine honey for you, miss, this 
year," said the old nurse. "Are you fond of 
honey, sir ? Our honey is well known about. I 
don't know how it is, but we do always contrive to 
manage the bees. How fond some people are of 
honey, good Lord ! Now, when you were a little 
girl (I knew this young lady, sir, before you did), 
you sdways used to be fond of honey. I remember 
one day — Jet me sse — ^it must be ! — ay 1 truly, that 
it is— eighteen years ago next Martinmas. I was 
a-going down the nursery stairs, just to my poor 
mistress's room, and I had you in my arms (for I 
knew this young lady, sir, before you did) — ^WeU ! 
I was a-going down the stairs, as I just said, to my 
poor dear mistress's room, with you, who was then 
a little un indeed (bless your smiling face ! you cost 
me many a weary hour when you were weaned, 
miss. That you did ! Some thought you would 
never get through it ; but I always said, while there 
is life there is hope ; and so, you see, I were right) 
— but, as I was saying, I was agoing down the stairs 
to my poor dear mistress, and I had a gallipot in my 
hand, a covered gallipot, with some leeches. And 
just as I had got to the bottom of the stairs, and was 
a-going into my poor dear mistress's room, said you 
(Inever shall forget it), — -said you, * Honey, honev^ 

G2 
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nurse.* She thought it were honey, sir. So, you 
see, she were always fond of honey (for I knew 
this young lady long before you did, sir).'^ 

^'Are you quite sure of ^at, nunef* said Mite 
Dacre ; ** I thmk this is an older friend than you 
imagine. You remember the little dvkt ; do not 
you ? This is the little duke. Do you think he has 
grown?" 

'<Now! bless my life! is it so indeed ! Well, be 
sure, he has grown. I always thought he would turn 
out well, miss, though Dr. Pretyman were alw^s at 
preaching and talking Ms prophecycations. I always 
thought he would turn out well at last Bless me ! 
how he has grown, indeed ! Perhaps he grows too 
fast, and that makes him weak. Nothing better than 
a glass of ale for weak people. I remen^r when 
Dr. Pretyman ordered it for my poor ^ear mistress. 
*' Give her ale,* said the doctor, * as strong as it can 
be brewed ;' and sure enough, my poOT dear master 
had it brewed! Have you done growing, sir? 
You was ever a troublesome child. Often and often 
have I called George, G^eorge, Georgy, Georgy 
Porgy, and he never would come near me, though hi 
heara all the time as plainly as he does now. Bless 
me ! he has grown' indeed !** 

*' But I have turned out well at last, nurae, ehT 
asked the duke. 

**Ay! sure enough; I always said so. Often 
and often have I said, he will turn out weH at last 
You be going, miss ? I thank you for kK>king in. 
My duty to my master. I was thiiddng of bringing 
tip one of those cheeses he likes so." 

**Ay! do, nurse. He can eat no cheese but 
yours." 

As they wandered home, they talked of Lady 
Caroline,'to whom the duke mentioned that he must 
write. He had once intended distinctly to have 
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explained his feelings to her in a letter fromDacre; 
but each day he postponed the close of his destiny, 
although without hope. He lingered, and he lin- 
gered rouna May Dacre, as a bird flutters round the 
fruit vfhxch is already grasped by a boy. Circum- 
stances, which we shall relate, had already occurred, 
which confirmed the suspicion he had long enter- 
tained, that Arundel Dacre was his favoured rival. 
Impressed with the folly of again encouraging hope, 
yet unable to harden his heart against her continual 
fascination, the softness of his manner indicated his 
passion, and his calm and somewhat languid car- 
riage also told her it was hopeless. Perhaps, after 
all, there is no demeanour more calculated to melt 
obdurate woman. The gratification he received 
from her society was evident, yet he never indulged 
in that gallantry of which he was once so proudv 
When she approached hiii\, a mild smile Ut up his 
pensive couatenance ; he adopted her suggestions, 
but made none ; he listened to her remarks with 
interest, but no longer bandied repartee. Delicately 
he impressed her with the absolute power which 
she might exercise over his mind. 

"I write myself to Caroline to-morrow," said 
Miss Dacre. 

*^ Ah ! Then I need not write. I talked of going 
up sooner. Have the kindness to explain why I do 
not: — ^peremptory orders from Mr. Dacre— fresh 
air, and — ^" 

'* Arithmetic : I understand you get on most ad- 
mirably." 

'♦ My follies," said the duke, with a serious air, 
** have at least been productive of one good end — 
they have amused you." 

" Nay ! I have done too many foolish things my- 
self, any more to laugh at my neighbours. As for 
yourself, you have only committed those which were 
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mseparable from your situation ; and few, like tk 
Duke of St James, would so socm have opened 
their eyes to the truth of their conduct" 
*^ A compliment from you repa3r8 me for alL** 
** Self-approbation does, which is much better 
than compliments from any one. See I there is 
papa — and Arundel too : let us run up T' 



CHAPTER in. 

The Duke of St. James had, on his arrival at 
Dacre, soon observed that a very constant corres- 
pondence was maintained between Miss Dacre and 
her cousin. There was no attempt to conceal the 
fact from any of the guests, and as that young gen- 
tleman was now engaged in an affair interesting to 
all his friends, every letter generally contained some 
paragraph almost as interesting to the Montingfords 
as herself, and which was accordmgly read aloud. 
Mr. Arundel Dacre was candidate for the vacant 
representation of a town in a distant county. He 
liad been disappointed in his views on the borough, 
about which he had returned to England, but had 
been nevertheless persuaded by his cousin to remain 
in his native cqunt/y. During this period he had 
been a great deal at Castle Dacre, and had become 
much more intimate and unreserved with his uncle, 
who observed with the greatest satisfaction this 
change in his character, and lost no opportunity of 
deserving and increasing the confidence for which 
he had so long unavailingly yearned, and which was 
now so unexpectedly proffered. 

The borough for which Arundel Dacre was about 
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lo Stand was in Sussex, a county in which his famity 
had no property, and veiy slight connexion. Yet 
at the place the Catholic interest was strong, and 
en that and the usual whig influence he ventured. 
His desire to be a member bf the legislature, at all 
and from early times extreme, was now greatly 
heightened by the prospect of being present at the 
impending Catholic debate. Ailer an absence of 
Uu'ee weeks, he had hurried to Yorkshire for four- 
and-twenty hours, to give a report of the state of his 
canvass, and the probability of his success. In that 
success all were greatly interested, but none more 
so than May Dacre, whose thoughts indeed seemed 
to dwell on no other subj.ect, and who expressed 
herself with a warmth which betrayed Her secret 
feelings. Had the place only been in Yorkshire, 
she was sure he must have succeeded. She was 
the best canvasser in the world, and everybody 
agreed that Harry Greystoke owed his election 
merely to her insinuating tongue and unrivalled 
powers of scampering, by which she had completely 
baffled the tactics of Lady Amarantha Germain, who 
thought that a canvass was only a long morning 
call, and might be achieved in a cachemere and a 
britscha. 

The yoimg duke, who had seen very little of his 
second since the eventful day, greeted him with 
warmth, and was welcomed with a frankness which 
he had never before experienced from his friend. 
Excited by rapid travel and his' present course of 
life, and not damped by the unexpected presence 
of any strangers, Arundel Dacre seemed quite a 
changed man, and talked immensely. 

" Come, May, I must have a kiss ! fhave been 
kissing as pretty girls as you. There now ! you 
all said I never should be a popular candidate. I 
get regularly huzzaed every day, — so they havf^ 
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bten obliged to hire a band of butchers* boys to pell 
me. Wliereupon I compare myself to Csesar set 
upon in the sedate house, and get immense cheer- 
ing in * The County Chronicle,' which I have 
bribed. If you knew the butts of wine, the Heidel- 
burg* tuns of ale, that I have drunk during the last 
fortnight, you would stare indeed. As much as the 
lake: but then I have to talk so much, that the 
ardour of my eloquence, like the hot flannels of the 
Humane Society, saves mefrom the injurions effects 
of all this liquid.** 

** But will you get in, — ^but will you get in ?" ex- 
claimed his cousin. 
^ *Tis not in mortals to command success ; but** — 
** Pooh ! pooh ! you must command it !*' 
'^ Well, then, I have an excellent chance ; and 
the only thing against me is, that my conmiittee are 
quite sure. But really I think, that if the Protest- 
ant overseers, whom, b]^-the-by. May, I cannot per- 
suade that I am a heretic (it is very hard that a man 
is not believed when he says he shall be damned) 
— if they do not empty the workhoufie, we shall do. 
But let us go in, for I have travelled all night, and 
must be off to-morrow morning.'* 

They entered the house, and the duke quitted the 
family group. About an hour aflerward he saun- 
tered to the music-room. As he opened the door, 
his eyes lighted upon May Dacre and her cousin. 
They were standing before the fire, with their baeks 
to the door. His arm was wound carelessly round 
her waist, and with his other hand he supported, 
with her, a miniature, at which she was looking. 
The duke could not catch her countenance, which 
was completely hid ; but her companion was not 
gazing on the picture : his head, a little turned, in- 
dicated that there was a living countenance more 
interesting to him than all the skill of the most cun.- 
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fling artists. Part of his cheek was alone percep- 
tible, and that was burning red. 

All this was the work of a moment. The duke 
stared, turned pale, closed the door without a sound, 
and retired unperceived. When he was sure that 
he could no longer be observed, he gasped for 
breath, a cold dew covered his frame, his joints 
loosened,, and his sinking heart gave him that sick- 
ening sensation when life appears utterly worthless, 
and ourselves utterly contemptible. Yet what had 
he witnessed? A confirmation of what he had 
never doubted. What was this woman to him? 
Alas ! how supreme was the power with which she 
ruled his spirit! And this Dacre, — this Arundel 
l)acre, — ^how he hated him ! Oh ! that they were 
hand to hand, and sword to sword, in some fair 
field, and there decide it! He must conquer; he 
felt that. Already his weapon pierced that craven 
heart, and ripped open that breast which was to foe 
the pillow pf — Hell ! hell ! He rushed to his 
room, and began a letter to Caroline St Maurice ; 
but he could n%write ; and after scribbling over a 
quire of paper, lie threw the sheets to the flames, 
and determined to ride up to town to-morrow. 

The dinner-bell sounded. Could he meet them ? 
Ay ! meet them ! Defy them ! Insult them ! He 
descended to the dining-room. He heard her musi- 
cal and liquid voice ; die scowl upon lus brow melt- 
ed away ; but, gloomy and silent, he took his seat, 
and gloomy and silent he remmned. Little he 
spoke, and that little was scarcely courteous. But 
Arundel had enou^ to say. He was the hero of 
the party. Well he might be. Story after story 
of old maids and young widows, stinrdy butchers, 
and corrupt coal-merchants, sparkled away ; but a 
faint smile was all the tribute of the duke, and a 
tribute that was seldom paid. 

G3 
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^ You are not well !^ said Miss Dacre to him in 
a low voice. 

«< I believe I am,** answered he, shortly. 

'* You do not seem quite so,** she replied, with an 
air of surprise. 

'* I believe I have got a headache,^ he retorted 
with very little more cordiality. She did not again 
speak, but she was evidently annoyed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

There certainly is a dark delight m being mis- 
erable — a sort of strange satisfaction in being sav- 
age, which is uncommonly fascinating. One of the 
greatest pests of my philosophy is, that I can no 
longer be sullen, and most sincerely do I regret it. 
To brood over misery — ^to flatter yourself that there 
is not a single being who cares f<M^our existence, 
and not a single circumstance to make that exist- 
ence desirable :— oh ! there is wild witchery in it, 
which I doubt whether opium can reach, and I am 
sure that wine cannot. 

And the duke ! He soon lefl the uncle and 
nephew to their miserable speculations about the 
state of the poll, and took his sullen way, with the 
air of Ajax, to the terrace. Here he stalked along 
in a fierce revery ; asked why he had been bom; 
why he did not die ; why he should live, and so on. 
His wounded pride, which had borne so much, fairly 
got the mastery, and revenged itself for all insult$» 
on love, whom it ejected most scurvily. He blushed 
to think how he had humiliated himself before her. 
She was the cause of that humiliation, and of every 
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disagreeable aensation that he was experiencing ; he 
began, therefore, to imprecate vengeance, walked 
himself into a fair, cold-hearted, malicious passion, 
and avowed most distinctly that he hated her. As 
for him, most ardently he hoped that, some day or 
other, they might again meet at six o'clock in the 
morning in Kensington Gardens, but in a difierent 
relation to each other. 

It was dark when he entered the castle. He was 
about ascending to his own room, when he deter- 
mined not to be cowed, and resolved to show him- 
self the regardless witness of their mutual loves : 
so he repaired to the drawing-room. At one end 
of this very spacious apartment Mr. Dacre and 
Arundel were walking in deep converse; at the 
other sat Miss Dacre at a table, reading. The duke 
seized a chair without looking at her, dragged it 
along to the fireplace, and there seating himself, 
with his arms folded, his feet on the fender, and his 
chair tilting, he appeared to be lost in the abstract- 
ing contemplation of the consuming fueL 

Some minutes had passed, when a slight sound, 
like a flutteiftg bird, made him look upi — Miss 
Dacre was standing at his side. 

" Is your head better T she asked him, in a soft 
voice. 

" Thank you, it is quite well," he replied, in a 
sullen one. 

There was a moment's pans e^ and then she again 
spoke. 

•* I am sure you are not well.** 

" Perfectly, thank you." 

•' Something has happened then," she said, rather 
imploringly. 

" What shoidd have happened ?" he rejoined. Very 
pettishly. 

"You are very strange, very unlike what you 
alwavs are." 
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*<What I always am is of no consequence Q» 
myself, or to any one else ; and as for what I am 
now, I cannot always command my feelings, though 
I shall take care that they are not again obsenred.*^ 

" I have offended you !** 

«* Then you have shown your discretion, for you 
should always offend the forlorn.*^ 

** I did not think before, that you were bitter.** 

^ That has made me bitter which' has made all 
others so.** 

•♦What?** 

** Disappointment.'* 

Another pause ; yet she did not go* 

^I will not quarrel, and so you need not try. 
You are consigned to my care, and I am to amuse^ 
you. What shall we do f 

** Do what you like, Miss Daere ; but spare, oh t 
spare me, your jMty !** 

*^ My lord ! you do indeed surprise me. Pity ! 
I wa6 not thiiddng of pity ! But you are indeed 
serious, and I leave you.** 

He turned ; — he seized her hand. 

" Nay ! do not go. Forgive me,** be said, — " for- 
give me, for I am most miserable.*' 

" Why, why are you T** 

** Oh ! do not ask, you agonize me.'* 

«* Shall I sing? shall I charm the evil spirit?** 

"Any thing.** 

She tripped to the piano, and an air, bursting like 
the spring, and gay as a village feast, filled the room 
with its delight. He listened, and each instant the 
chilly weight loosened from his heart. Her balmy 
voice now came upon his ear, breathing joy and 
cheerfulness, content and love. Could love be the 
savage passion which lately subjugated his soul ? 
He rose from his seat ; he walked about the room ; 
each minute his heart was lighter his brow more 
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smooth. A thousand thoughts, beautiful and quiver- 
ing like the twilight, glanced o'er his mind, in 
indistinct but exquisite tumults — and hope, like the 
▼oice of an angel in a storm, was heard above all. 
He lifted a chair gently from the ground, and stealing 
to the enchantress, seated himself at her side. So 
sofily he reached her, that for a moment he was 
unperceived. She turned her head, and her eyes 
met his. Even the ineffable incident was forgotten, 
as he marked the strange gush of lovely light, that 
seemed to say — what to think of, was, after all, 
madness. 



CHAPTER V. 

The storm was past. He vowed that a dark 
thought should not again cross his mind. It was 
fated that she should not be his ; but it was some 
miserable satisfaction, that he was only rejected in 
favour of an attachment which had grown with her 
years, and had strengthened with her stature, and in 
deference to an engagement hallowed by time as 
well as by affection. It was deadly indeed to 
remember, that fate seemed to have destined him for 
that happy positicm, and that his folly had rejected 
the proffered draught of bliss. He blasphemed 
against the Fitz-pompeys. However, he did not 
leave Dacre at the same time as Arundel, but lingered 
on. His affairs were far from being arranged. The 
Irish business gave great trouble, and he determined 
therefore to remain. 

It was ridiculous to talk of feeding a passion 
which was not susceptible of increase. Her society 
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was heaven ; and he resolved to enjoy it, althotigh 
he was to be expelled. As for his loss of for nine, 
it gave him not a moment's care. Without her, he 
felt he could not live in England, and, even ruined, 
he would be a match for- an Italian prince. 

So he continued her companion, each day rising 
with purer feelings and a more benevolent heart ; 
each day more convinced of the falseness of hk 
past existence, and of the possibility of happiness 
to a well-regulated mind ; each day more conscious 
that duty is nothing more than self knowledge, anc 
the performance of it consequently the development 
of feelings which are the only true source of self 
gratification. He mourned over the opportunities 
which he had forfeited of conducing to the happiness 
of others and himself. Sometimes he half-resolvec 
to remain in England and devote himself to his 
tenantry ; but passion blinded him, and he felt thai 
he had erred too far ever to regain the right road. 

The election for which Arundel Dacre was a can- 
didate came on. Each day the state of the poll 
arrived. It was nearly equal to the last. Theii 
agitation was terrible, but forgotten in the deep mor- 
tification which they experienced at the announce- 
ment of his defeat. He talked to the public verj 
boldly of petitioning, and his certainty of ultimate 
success ; but he let them know privately, that he 
had no intention of the first, and no chance of the 
second. Even Mr. Dacre could not conceal his; 
deep disappointment ; but May was quite in despair. 
Even if her father could find means of securmg 
him a seat another time, the present great opportunity 
was lost. 

*' Surely we can make some arrangement for next 
session," said the duke, whispering hope to her. 

" Oh ! no, no, no ; so much depended upon this. 
it is not merely his taking a part in the debate, but — 
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but — ^Arundel is so odd, and every thing was staked 
upon this. I cannot tell you what depended upon 
it He will leave England directly." 

She did not attempt to eonce^d her agitation. The 
duke rose, and paced the room in a state scarcely 
less moved. A thought had suddenly flashed upon 
him. Their marriage doubtless depended upon this 
success. He knew somethng of Arundel Dacre, 
and had heard more. He was convinced of the 
truth of his suspicion. Either the nephew would 
not claim her hand until he had carved out his own 
fmtunes, or peritaps l&e uncle made his distinction 
the condition of his. consents Yet this was> odd. It 
was all odd. A thousand things had occurred 
which equally puzzled him. Yet he had seen enough 
to weigh against a thousand thoughts* 



CHAPTER VI. 

Another fortnight glided away, and he was still 
ut the castle, still the constant and almost sole com- 
panion of May Dacre. 

It is breakfast; the servant is delivering the 
letter-bag to Mr. Dacre. Interesting moment! 
when you extend your hand for the billet of a mis- 
tress, and receive your tailor's bill ! How provo- 
kingly slow are most domestic chieftains in this 
anxious operation ! They turn the letters over and 
over, and upside and down ; arrange, confuse, mis- 
take, and sort; pretend, like Champollion, to deci- 
pher illegible franks, and deliver with a slight 
remark, which is intended as a friendly admonition, 
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the docnmeiits of the unlucky wight who encourages 
unpriyileged correspondents. 

A letter was delivered to Miss Daere. Sb^ 
started, exclaimed, hlushed, and tore it open. 

** Only you, only you," she said, extending het 
hand to the young duke, ** only you were capable 
of this r 

It was a letter from Arundel Dacre, not o^y 
writtan but franked by him. 

It explained every thing that the Duke of St. 
James might have told them before; but he pre- 
ferred hearing all himself, from the delighted and 
delightful lips of Miss Dacre, who read to her 
fattier her cousin^s letter. 

The Duke of St James had returned him for one 
of his Cornish boroughs. It appeared that Lord 
St» Maurice was the previous member, who had 
accepted the Chiltems in his favour. 

''You were determined to surprise as well as 
delight usr" said Mr. Dacre. 

'* I am no admirer of mysteries," said the duke ; 
'^ but the fact is, in the present case it was not in my 
power to give you any positive information, and I 
had no desire to provide you, after your late disap- 
pointment, with new sources of anxiety. The only 
person I could take the liberty with, at so short 
a notice, was St. Maurice. He, you know, is a 
young liberal; but he cannot f(Nrget that he is the 
son of a Tory, and has no' very great ambition to 
take any active part in affairs at present I antici- 
pated less difficulty with him than with his father. 
St Maurice can command me again when it suits 
him ; but, I confess to you, I have been surprised 
at my uncle's kindness in this affair. I really ha^ 
not done justice to his character before, and regret 
it He has behaved in the most kind-hearted and 
the most liberal manner, and put me under obliga- 
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tioas which I never nahall forget. He seems as 
desirous of serving my friend as myself; and I 
assure you, sir, it would give you pleasure to know 
in what terms of respect he speaks of your family,, 
and t)articularly of Arundel." 

** Arundel says he shall take his seat the morning 
of the debate. How very near! how admirably 
managed ! Oh ! I never shall recover my surprise 
and delight ! How good you are !" 

<* He takes his seat, then, to-morrow," said Mr. 
Dacre, in a musing tone. ''My letters give a 
rather nervous account of affairs. We are to win 
it, they hope, but by two only. As for the Lords, 
the majority against us will, it is said, be somewhat 
Smaller than usual. We shall never triumph, 
George, till May is M. P. for the county. Cannot 
you return her for Pen Bronnock too ?" 

They talked, as you may suppose, of nothing 
else. At last, Mr. Dacre remembered an appoint- 
ment with his bailiff, and proposed to the duke ta 
join him, who acceded. 

'' And I to be lefl alone this morning, then !" said 
Miss Dacre. " I am sure, as they say of children, 
I can set to nothing." 

** Come and ride with us, then !" 

^An excellent idea! Let us scamper over to 
Hauteville ! I am just in the humour for a gallop 
Up the avenue, and feel half-emancipated already 
with a Dacre in the House* Oh I to-morrow, how 
nervous I shaU be !" 

**I will despatch Barrington, then," said Mr. 
Dacre, ^ and join you in ten minutes." 

".How good you are !" said Miss Dacre to the 
duke. "How can we thank you enough! What 
can we do for you !" 

" You have thanked me enough. What have I 
done, after all ? My opportunity to serve my friends 
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is brief. Is it wonderful that I seize the oppor- 
tunity r 

"Brief! brief! Why do you always say so! 
Why do you talk so of leaving us T 

" My visit to you has been already too long. It 
must soon end, and I remain not in England when 
it ceases.** 

" Come and live at Hauteville, and be near us T 

He faintly smiled as he said, " No, no ; my doom 
is fixed. Hauteville is the last place that I should 
choose for my residence, even if I remained m 
England. But I hear the horses.** 

The important night at' length arrived, or rather 
the important messenger, who brought down, ex- 
press, a report of its proceedings to Castle Dacre. 

Nothing is more singular than the various success 
of men in the House of Commons. Fellows who 
have been the oracles of coteries from their birth,— 
who have gone through the regular process of gold 
medals, senior wranglerships, and double foists, — 
who have nightly sat down amid tumultuous oheering 
in debating societies, and can harangue with an un- 
nifHed forehead and an tuifaltering voice, from one 
end of a dinner-table to the other, who — on all occa- 
sions have something to say, and can speak with 
fluency on what they know nothing about — ^no 
sooner rise in the House, than their spells desert 
them. All their efirontery vanishes. Common- 
plaee ideas are rendered even more uninteresting by 
monotonous delivery; and keenly alive as, even, 
boobies are in those sacred walls to the ridiculous, 
no one appears more thoroughly aware of his un- 
expected and astounding deficiencies than the orator 
himself. He regains his seat, hot and hard, svltry 
and stiff, with a burning cheek and an icy hand, 
repressing his breath lest it should give evidence of 
an existence of which he is ashamed, and clenching 
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his fist, that the pressure may secretly convince him 
that he has not as completely annihilated his stupid 
body as his false reputation. 

On the other hand, persons whom the women 
have long deplored, and the men long pitied as 
having ifX} "manner," who hlush when you speak to 
them, and blunder when they speak to you, sud- 
denly jiunp up in the House with a self-confidence, 
which is only equalled by their consununate ability. 
And so it was with Arundel Dacre. He rose the 
first night that he took his seat, a great disad- 
vantage, of which no one was more sensible than 
himself, and for two ham's and a half he harangued 
the fullest House that had ever been assembled, with 
the self-possession of an habitual debater. His 
clenching argument, and his luminous detail, might 
have been expected from one who had the repu- 
tation of having been a student. What was more 
wonderful was, the withering sarcasm that blasted 
like the Simoom, the brilliant sallies of wit that 
flashed like a sabre, the gushing eddies of humour 
that drowned all opposition and overwhelmed those 
p(md^roHS and unwieldly argum^s which the pro- 
ducers announced as rocks^ but which he proved to 
be porpoises. Never was there such a triumphant 
d6but ; and a peroration of genuine eloquence,, be- 
cause of genuine feeling, concluded amid the long 
and renewed cheers of all parties. 

The truth is. Eloquence is the child of Know- 
ledge. When a mind is full, like a wholesome 
river, it is also clear. Confusion and obscurity are 
much oflener the results of ignorance than of inefli- 
ciency. Few are the men who cannot express their 
meaning when the occasion demands the energy; 
as the lowest will defend their lives with acuteness, 
and sometimes even with eloquence. They are 
masters of their subject. Knowledge must be 
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gained by ounelyes. Mankind may supply us with 
(acts ; but the results, even if they agree with pre- 
vious ones, must be the work of our own mind. ' 
To make others feel, we must feel ourselves ; and 
to feel ourselves^ we must be natural. This we can 
never be when we are vomiting forth the dogmas of 
the schools. Knowledge is not a mere collection of , 
words ; and it is a delusion to suppose that thought 
can be obtained by the aid of any other intellect 
than our own. What is repetition, by a curious 
mystery, ceases to be truth, even if it were truth 
when it was first heard ; as the shadow in a mirror, 
though it move and mimic all the acticms of vitality, 
is not life.' When a man is not speaking, or writing, 
from his own mind, he is as insipid company as a 
looking-glass. 

Before a man can address a popular assembly 
with command, he must know something of mankind, 
and he can know nothing of mankind without he 
knows something of himself. Self-knowledge is the 
property of that man whose passions have their 
play, but who ponders over their results. Such a 
man sympathizes by inspiration with his kind. He 
has a key to every heart. He can divine, in the 
flash of a single thought, all that they require, all 
that they wish. Such a man speaks to their very 
core. All feel that a master-hand tears off the veil 
of cant, with which, from necessity, they have enveK 
oped their souls ; for cant is nothing more than the 
sophistry which results from attempting to account for 
what is unintelligible, or to defend what is improper. 

Perhaps, although we use the term, we never have 
had oratory in England. There is an essential dif- 
ference between oratory and debating. Oratory 
seems an accomplishment confined to liie ancients^ 
unless the French preachers may put in their claim, 
and some of the Irish lawyers, Mr. Shiel's speecU 
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in Kent was ^ fine oration ; and the boobies who 
taunted him for -having got it by rote were not aware 
diat in doing so he only wisely followed the exam- 
ples of Pericles, Demosthenes, Lysias, Isocrates, 
Hortensius, Cicero, Csesar, and every great orator 
of antiquity. Oratory is essentially the accomplish- 
ment of antiquity : it was their most efficient mode 
of communicating thought; it "Was their substitute 
for printing. 

I like a good debate ; and, when a stripling, used 
often to be stifled in the gallery, or enjoy the easier 
privileges of a member's son. I like, I say, a good 
debate, and have no objection to a due mixture of 
bores, which are a relief. I remember none of the 
giants of' former days ; but I have heard Canning. , 
He was a consummate rhetorician ; but there seemed 
to me a dash of commonplace in all that he said, 
and frequent indications of the absence of an ori- 
ginal mind. To the last he never got clear of 
^ good Grod, sir !" and all the other hackneyed ejacu- 
lations of his youthfid debating clubs. The most 
commanding speaker that I ever listened to is, I 
think. Sir Francis Burdett. I never heard him in 
the house, — ^but at an election. He was full of music, 
grace, and dig^ty, even amid all the vulgar tumult ; 
and, unlike all mob orators, raised the taste of the 
populace to him, instead of lowering his own to 
theirs. His colleague, Mr. Hobhouse, seemed to 
me ill qualified for a demagogue, though he spoke 
with power. He is rather too elaborate, and a little 
heavy, but fluent, and never weak. His thoughtful 
and highly cultivated mind maintains him under all 
circumstances ; and his breeding never deserts hon. 
Sound sense comes reconmiended from his lips by 
the language of a scholar and the urbanity of a 
gentleman. 

Mr. Brougham, at present, reigns paramount in 

/ 
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tibe Honse of Commons. I think the lawyer has 
spoiled the statesman. He is said to have very 
gfreat powers of sarcasm. From what I have 
ohservecl there, I should think very little ones would 
be quite sufficient Many a sneer withers in those 
walls which would scarcely, I think, blight a currant- 
bush out of them ; and I have seen the House con- 
vulsed with raillery which, in other society, would 
infallibly settle the rallier to be a bore beyond all 
tolerance. Even an idiot can raise a smile. They 
are so good-natured, or find it so didl. Mr. Can- 
ning's badiruige was the most successfid, though I 
confess I have listened to fewthings more calculated 
to make a man gloomy. But the House always ran 
riot, taking every thing for granted, and cracked 
their universal sides before he opened his mouth. 
The fault of Mr. Brougham is, that he holds no 
intellect at present in great dread, and, consequently, 
allows himself on all occasions to run wild. Few 
men hazard more unphilosophical observations ; but 
he is safe, because there is no one to notice them. 
On all great occasions Mr. Brougham has come up 
to the mark, — an infallible test of a man of genius. 

I hear that Mr. Babington Macauley is to be re- 
turned. If he speak half as well as he writes, the 
House will be in fashion again. I fear that he is one 
of those who, like the individual whom he has most 
studied, " will give up to party what was meant for 
mankind." 

At any rate, he must get rid of his rabidity. He 
writes now on all subjects, as if he certainly intended 
to be a renegade, and was determined to make the 
contrast complete. 

Mr. Peel is the model of a minister, and improves- 
^ a speaker ; though, like most of the rest, he i^ 
fluent without the least style. He should not get sc^ 
often in a passion either, or, if he do, should not err* >- 
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out of one so easily. His sw^et apologies are clo3ring. 
His candour^-he will do well to get rid of that. He 
can make a present of it to Mr. Huskisson. 

Mr. Huskisson is a memorable instance of the 
value of knowledge, which maintains a man under 
all circumstances and all disadvantages, and will. 
I am not sure now, if I were king, — ^which, thank 
God ! I am not, because I should Uien be prevented 
from being the most dutiM of subjects, which, thank 
God ! I am, — ^I am not sure, I say, if I were his 
most gracious majesty^ and the present cabinet 
could not go on, I am not sure that I should not 
send for Mr. Huskisson. 

"Huskisson!" I should say, "the duke can 
whip it on no longer. If you like to try, you may. 
But^ hark ye ! no more coalitions, and no more ex- 
planations. I have no idea of the first estate of the 
realm having again to do the duty of the two others. 
If you have a party strong enough, you shall have 
a fair trial. You need not speak at present. Luncheon 
is in the next room. When you have taken a bottle 
of hock, we shall get a little truth out of you." 

In the Lords I admire the duke. The readiness 
with which he has adopted the air of a debater 
shows the man of genius. There is a gruff, husky 
sort of a downright Montaignish naivete about him, 
which is quaint, unusual, and tells. You plainly 
perceive that he is detetmined to be a civilian ; and 
he is as offended if you drop a hint ^hat he occa- 
sionally wears a uniform, as a servant on a holyday 
if you mention the word livery. 

Lord Grey speaks with feeling, and is better to 
hear than to read, though ever strong and impressive. 
Lord Holland's speeches are like a refaccimento of 
all the suppressed passages in Clarendon, and the 
notes in the new edition of Bishop Burnet's Memoirs : 
but taste throws a delicate hue over the. curious 
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medley, and the candour of a philosqpliie mind 
flhows, that in the library of Holland House he can 
sometimes cease to be a partisan. 

Lord Goderich speaks too often, and not suffi- 
ciently to the purpose ; but he is a man of talents. 
These Canningites sadly want 'a leader, and are 
scattered about in a very loose style indeed. I 
think I must come over. It would take a ra<mth 
though, I should think, to knock up the present 
admmistration, provided it were February, and not 
leap year. But then I must be consistent, and not 
compromise my principles, which will never do in 
England — ^more than once a-year. Let me see: 
what are they ? Am I a whig or a tory ! I forget. 
As for the tories, I admire antiquity, particularly a 
ruin ; even the relics of the temple of intolerance 
have a charm. I think I am a tory. But then the 
whigs give such good dinners, and are the most 
amusing. I think I am a whig; but then the tories 
are so morale and morality is my forte : I must be a 
tory. But the whigs dress so much better; and an 
ill-dressed party, hke an ill-dressed man, must be 
wrong. Yes! I am a decided whig. And yet — ^t 
feel like Garrick between tragedy and comedy. I 
think I will be a whig and tory alternate nights, and 
then both will be pleased : or I have no objection, 
according to the fashion of the day, to take a place 
imder a tory ministry, provided I may vote against 
them. 

One thing is quite clear, — that a man may spea'v 
very well in the House of Commons, and fail very 
completely in the House of Lords. There are two 
distinct styles requisite : I intend, in the course of 
my career, if I have time, to give a specimra of 
both. In the lower House, Don Juan may perhaps 
be our model ; in the upper House, Paradise 
Lost. 
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CHAPTER Vn, 

Nothing was talked of in Yorkshire but Mr. 
Anmdel Dacre's speech. All the world flocked to 
Castle Dacre, to compliment and to congratulate ; 
and a universal hope was expressed that he might 
come in for the county, if indeed the success of 
his eloquence did not enable his uncle to preoccupy 
that honour. Even the calm Mr. Dacre shared the 
general elation, and told the Duke of St. James 
regularly every day that it was all owing to him. 
May Dacre was enthui^iastic ; but her gratitude to 
him was synonymous with her love for Arundel, and 
valued accordingly. The duke, however, felt that 
he had acted at once magnanimously, generously, 
and wisely. The consciousness of a noble action 
is itself ennobling. His «ipirit expanded with the 
exciting effects which his conduct had produced ; 
and he felt consolation under all his misery, from the 
coBvietion that he had now claims to be remem- 
bered, and perhaps regarded, when he was no more 
<among them. 

The bill w€nt swimmingly through the Com- 
mons, the majority of two gradually swelling into 
eleven ; and die important night in the Lords was 
at hand. 

"Lord Faulconcourt writes," said Mr. Dacre? 
"that they expect only thirty-eight against us." 

" Ah ! that terrible House of Lords !" said May 
Dacre. " Let us see : when does it come on —the 
day after to-morrow! Scarcely forty-eight hours 
and all will be over^ and we shall be just where we 

Vol. n.--H 
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were.— -Ton and your frieDds manage very badly in 
ycm HouseY*' ahe added, addressing herself to the 
duke. 

*« I do all I can,** said his grace, smiling: ** Bur- 
lington has my proxy.** 

^ That is exactly what I complain of. On such 
an occasion there should be no proxies. Personal 
attendance would indicate a keener interest in the 
result Ah ! if I were the Duke of St James for 
one night !** 

*« Ah ! that you would be Dutchess of St James T" 
thought the duke ; but a despairing lover has ne 
heart for jokes, and so he did not give utte^wice to 
the wish. He felt a little agitated, and cau^t May 
Daore's eye. She smiled and slightly blushed, as if 
she felt the awkwardness of her remark, though 
too late. 

The duke retired early, but not to sleep. His 
raind was busied on a great deed. It was past mid- 
night before he could compose his agitated feelings 
to repose, and by five o'clock he was again up. 
He dressed himself, and then put on a rough travel- 
ling coat, which, with a shawl, efTectually disguised 
his person ; and putting in one pocket a shirt, an4 
in the other a few articles from his dressing-case, 
the Duke of St. James stole out of Castle Dacre, 
leaving a note for his host, accounting for his sudden 
departure by urgent business at Ilauteville, and 
promising a return in a day or two. 

The fresh mom had fully broke. He took his 
hurried way through the long dewy grass, and, 
crossing the park, gained the road, which however 
was not the high one. He had yet another hour's 
rapid walk before he could reach his point of desti- 
nation ; and when that was accomplished, he found 
himself at a small public-house, bearing for a sign 
his own arms, and situated in the high road opposite 
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awn park. He was confident that his person 
was unknown to the host, or to any of the early 
idlers who were lingering about the mail, then break* 
fasting. 

" Any room, guard, to Lcmdon ?" 

*' Room inside, sir, — just going oC 

The dpor was opened, and the Duke of St. 
James took his seat in the Edinburgh and York 
Mail. He had two companions : the first, because 
apparently the most important, was a hard-featured, 
gray-headed gentleman, with a somewhat super- 
dlioiis look, and a mingled air of acuteness and 
conceit ; the other was an humble-looking widow in 
h^ weeds, middle-aged, and sad. These persons 
had recently roused themselves from their noc- 
turnal slumbers, and now, after their welcome meal 
and hurried toilet, looked as fresh as birds. 

" Well ! now we are ofi*," said the gentleman. 
^ Very neat, cleanly little house this, ma'am," con- 
tinued he to his companion. *'.What is the sign?" 
— "The Hauteville arms."— "Oh! Hauteville— 
that is-^at is — let me see ? — ^the St. James family. 
Ah ! a pretty fool that young man has made himself, 
hy aSl accounts— ^h1 sirl" 

" I have reason to believe so," said the duke. / 

"I suppose this is his park— eh? Hem ! going 
to London, sir r 

" I am." 

"Ah! hem! Hauteville Park, I suppose, this. 
Fme ground wasted. What the use of parks is, I 
can't say." 

" The place seems well kept up," said the widow. 

" So much the worse — I wish it were in ruins." 

" Well, for my part," continued the widow, in a low 
voice, " I think a park the most beautiful thing we 
have. Foreigners, you know, sir — " 

^^Ah! I know what yon are going t€» say, 

H2 
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observed the gentleman,- in a cart, grnifish voice, 
*4t is all nonsense. Foreigners are fools. Don't 
talk to, me of beauty — a mere word. What is the 
use of all this ? It produces about as much benefit 
to society as its owner does." 

•' And do you think his existence, then, perfectly 
useless V asked the duke. 

" To be sure, I do. So the world will, some day 
or other. We are opening our eyes fast. Men 
begin to ask themselves what the use of an aris- 
tocracy is ? That is the test, sir." 

" I think it not very difficult to demonstrate the 
use of an aristocracy," mildly observed the duke. 

"Pooh! nonsense, sir! I know what you arc 
^oing to say ; but we have got beyond all that 
Have you read this, sir? This article on the aris- 
tocracy in * The §crew and Lever Review V " 

" I have not, sir." 

** Then I advise you to make yourself master of 

it, and you will talk no more of the aristocracy. A 

few more articles like this, and a few more noble- 

• men like the man who has got this park, and people 

will open their eyes at last." 

" I should think," said his grace, " that the follies 
of the man who has got this park have been pro- 
ductive of evil only to himself. In fact, sir, accord- 
ing to your own system, a prodigal noble seems to 
be a very desirable member of the commonwealth, 
and a complete leveller." 

" We shall get rid of them all soon, sir," said his 
companion, with a malignant smile. 

" I have heard that he is very young, sir," re- 
marked the widow. 

" What is that to you or me ?" 

" Ah I youth is a very trying time. Let us hope 
the best ! He may turn out well yet, poor soul !" 

^* I hope not. Don't talk to me of poor souls. 
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There is a poor soul,'' said the utilitarian, pointing 
to an old man breaking stones 6n the highway. 
" That is what I call a poor soul, not a yotuig prodi- 
gal, whose life has been one long career of infa- 
mous debauchery." 

" You appear to have heard much of this young 
nobleman," said the duke ; '* but it does not follow, 
sir, that you have heard truth." 

** Very true, sir," said the widow. " The world 
is very foul-mouthed. Let us hope he is not so 
very bad." 

" I tell you what, my friends ; you know nothing 
about what you are talking. I don't. speak without 
foundation. You have not the least idea, sir, how 
this fellow has lived. Now what I am going to tell 
you is a fact : I know it to be a fact. A very inti- 
mate friend of mine, who is an intimate friend of a 
friend who knows a person who is a very intimate 
friend of an intimate friend of a person who knows 
the Duke of St. James, told me himself, that one 
night they had for supper — ^what do you think, 
ma'am ? — Venison cutlets, each served up in a hun- 
4red pound note, and sovereign sauce." 

" Mercy !" exclaimed the widow. 

" And do you believe it ?" asked the duke. 

" Believe it ! I know it !" 

*• He is very young," said the widow. " Youtli 
is a very trying time." 

" Nothing to do with his youth. It's the system 
— the infernal system. If that man had to work 
for his bread, like everybody else, do you think he 
would dine off bank-notes ? No ! to be sure he 
wouldn't ! It's the system." 

*' Young people are very wild !" said the widow. 

"Pooh! ma'am, nonsense! Don't talk cant. 
If a man be properly educated, he is as capable at 
one-and-twenty of managing any thing, as at any 
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time in his life : more capable. Look at the men 
who write * The Screw aiid Lerer' — the first men in 
the coontry. Look at them. Not one of age* 
Look at the man who wrote this article on the aiis* 
tocraey — ^yoimg Duncan Macmorrogh. Look at 
him, I say, — the first man in the country by far*^ , 

** I nerer heard his name before,** ealinly observed 
the duke. 

*^ Not heard his name ? — not heard of young 
Duncan Macmorrogh — ^first man of the day, by far, 
— not heard of him ! Go and ask the Marquis of 
Sheepshead what he thinks of him. Oo and ask 
Lord Two and Two what he thinks of him. Dun- 
can dines with Lord Two and Two every week.** ■ 

The duke smiled, and his companion jNroceeded. 

*^Well, sig&in, look at his friends. There is 
young First Principles* What a head that fellow 
has got ! Here, this article on India is by him. 
He'll knock up their charter. He is a clerk in the 
India house. Up to the detail, you see. Let m^ 
read you this passage on monopolies. Then there 
is young Thbonian Quirk. By G — ^ what a mind 
that fellow has got! By G--, nothing but first 
principles will go down with these fellows ! Th^ 
laugh at any thing else. By G^— , sir, they look 
upon the aoministration of the mresent day as a 
parcel of sucking babes \ When I was last in tpwn 
Quirk told me that he would not give <Aa/ for all the 
public men that ever existed ! He is keeping his 
terms at Gray*s Inn. This article on a new code 
is by him. Shows as plain as light that by sticking ^ 
close to first principles the laws of the country 
might be carried in every man's waistcoat pocket**. 

The coach stopped, and a colloquy ensued. 

** Any room to Selby f* 

*• Outside or in ?" 

" Out, to be sure.*' 
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*^ Room inside only." 

"Well! in then." 

The door opened, and a smgidarly quaint-looking 
personage presented himself. He was very stiff 
a]id.i»rim in his appearance ; dressed in a hlue coat, 
and scarlet waistcoat, with a rich bandana handker- 
chief tied very neatly round his neck, and a very 
new hat, to which his head seemed Kttle habituated. 

*' Sorry to disturb you, ladies and gentlemen ; not 
exactly the proper place for me. Don^t be alarmed. 
Fm always respectful wherever I am. My rule 
through life is to be respectful." 

" Well, now, in with you," said the guard. 

" Be respectful, my friend, and don't talk so to an 
old soldier who has served his king and his country." 

Off they went. 

" Majesty's service ?" asked the stranger of the 
duke. 

" I have not that honour." 

" Hum I Lawyer, perhaps ?" 

" Not a lawyer." 

** Hum ! A gentleman, I suppose ?" 

The duke was silent ; and so the stranger ad- 
dressed himself to the anti-aristocrat, who seemed 
vastly annoyed by the intrusion of so low a personage. 

" Going to London, sir ?" 

" I tell you what, my friend, at once. I never 
answer impertinent questions." 

" No offence, I hope, sir I Sorry to olSend. Fm 
always respectful. Madam ! I hope I don't incon- 
venience you ; I should be sorry to do that. We 
sailors, you know, are always ready to accommo- 
date the ladies." 

" Sailor !" exclaimed the acute utilitarian, his cu- 
riosity stifling his hauteur. "Why! just now I 
thought you were a soldier." 

«* Well ! so I am," 
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" Well, my fiiend, ycra are a conjurer, then/' 

^* No, I ain*t ; Vm a marine." 

^' A Tery useless person, then." 

" What do you mean f 

" I mean to say, that if the sailors were properly 
educated, such an amphibious corps would never 
have been formed, and some of the most atrocious 
sinecures ever tolerated would consequently not 
have existed." 

** Sinecures ! I never heard of him. I served 
under Lord Combermere. Maybe you've heard of 
him, ma'am ? A nice man, — a beautiful man. I 
have seen him stand in a field like that, with the 
shot falling about him like hail, and caring no more 
for them £an peas«" 

*'*' If that were for bravado," said the utilitarian, 
•* I think it a very silly thing."' 

*^ Bravado ! I never heard of him. It was for 
Ills king and country." 

'* Was it in India f asked the widow. 

"In a manner, ma'am" said the marine, very 
courteously. "At Bhurtpore, up by Pershy, and 
thereabouts — the lake of Cashmere, where all the 
shawls come from. Maybe you have heard of 
Cashmere, ma'am ?" 

" Who has not heard of the lake of Cashmere !'^ 
hummed the duke to himself. 

" Ah ! I thought so," said the marine ; " all peo- 
ple know much the same ; for some have seen, and 
some have read. ^1 can't read, but I have served 
my king and country for fivc-and-twenty years, and 
have used my eyes.'*- 

" Better than reading," said the duke, humouring 
the character. 

" I'll tell you what," said the marine, with a 
knowing look. " I suspect there is a d— d lot of 
lies in your books. I landed in England last 7th 
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of June, and went to see St. Paul's. ' This is the 
greatest building in the world,' says the man. 
Tliinks I, ' You lie.' I did not tell him so, because 
I am always respectful. I tell you what, sir; 
maybe you think St. Paul's the greatest building in 
the world, but I tell you what, it's a lie. I have 
seen one greater. Maybe^ ma'am, you think I am 
telling you a lie too ; but I am not. Go and ask 
Captain Jones, of the 58th: I went with him: I 
give you his name : go and ask Captain Jones of 
the 58th, if I be telling you a lie. The building I 
mean is the palace of the Sultan 'Acber ; for I have 
served my king and country five-and-twenty years 
last 7th of June, and have seen strange . things 
— all built of precious stones, ma'am. What do 
you think of that ? All built of precious stones : 
cornelian, of which you make your seals : as sure 
as Fm a sinner saved. If I ain't speaking the truth, 
I am not going to Selby. Maybe you'd like to know 
why I am going to Selby. FU tell you what. Five- 
and-twenty years have I served my king and coun- 
try last 7th of June. Now I will begin with the 
begiiming. I ran away from home, when I was 
eighteen, you see ; and after the siege of Bhurtpore, 
I was sitting on a bale of silk alone, and I said to 
myself, Fll go and nsee my mother. Sure as I am 
going to Selby, that's the whole. I landed in Eng- 
land last 7th of June, absent five-and-twenty 
years, serving my king and country. I sent them 
a letter last night. I put it in tlie post myself. 
Maybe I shall be there before my letter now." 

" To be sure you will," said the utilitarian : 
" what made you do such a silly thing ? Why, your 
letter is in this coach." 

" Well ! I shouldn't wonder. I shall be there 
before my letter now. All nonsense, letters : my 
wife wrote it at Falmouth." 

H3 
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^ You are married, ihenT said the widow 

^ AinH I« though !---tfae sweetest cretur, madam^ 
though I say it Wore you, that erer lived.'' 

^ Why did not jrou bring your wife with yont^ 
asked the widow. 

^And wouldn't I be very glad to? but she 
wouldn't come among strangers at once ; and so I 
have got a letter, which she wrote for me, to put in 
the post, in case they are glad to see me, and then 
she will come on." 

^And you, I suppose, are not sony to have a 
holyday f said the duke. 

" Ain't I, though ? Ain't I as low about leaving 
her, as ever I was in my life ? and so is the poor 
cretur. She won't eat a bit of victuals till I ccnne 
back, ni be sworn,— 4iot a bit, Fll be bound to say 
ihaX — and I myself, although I am an old soldier, 
and served my king and country for five-and-twenty 
years, and so got knocked about, and used to any 
thing, as it were — ^I don't know how it is, but I 
always feel queer whenever I am away fix>m her. 
I sha'n't make a hearty meal till I see her. Some- 
how or other, when I am away from her, every thing 
feels dry in the throat" 

** You are vey fond of her, I see !" said the duke. 

*< And ought I not to be ? Didn't I ask her three 
times before she sjoid yes f Those are the wives 
for wear, sir. None of the fruit that fall at a 
shaking for me ! Hasn't she stuck by me in every 
climate, and in every land I was in ? Not a fellow 
in the company had such a wife. Wouldn't I throw 
myself oft this coach this moment, to give her a 
moment's peace ? That I would though,-^^ — ^n me 
if I wouldn't." 

*' Hush ! hush !** said the widow ; " never swear. 
—I am afraid you talk too much of your love," she 
^dded, with a faint smile. 
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" Ah r you cTon't know my wife, ma'am. — ^Are yoti 
married, sir?" 

^*' I have not that happiness," said the duke. 

^' Well ! there is nothing like it ! but don't take 
the fruit that falls at a shake. But this, I suppose, 
isSelby." 

The marine took his departure, having staid 
long enough to raise in the young duke's mind 
curious feelings. 

As^ he was plunged in revery, and as the widow 
was silent, coitversation was not resumed until the 
coach sto|^ed for dinner. 

'* We stop here half an hour, gentlemen," said 
the guard. ^^Mrs. Burnet," he continued, to the 
widow, " let me hand you out." 

They entered the parlour of the inn. The duke, 
who was ignorant of the etiquette of the road, did 
not proceed to the discharge of his duties, as the 
youngest guest, with all the promptness desired by 
his fellow-travellers. 

"Now, sir," said an outside, "I will thank you 
for a slice of that mutton, and will join you, if you 
have no objection, in a bottle of sherry." 

*' What you please, sir. May I have the pleasure 
of helping you, ma'am ?" 

After diimer, the duke took advantage of a vacant 
outside place. 

Tom Rawlins was the model of a guard. Young, 
robust, and gay, he had a letter, a word, or a wink 
for all he met. All seasons were the same to him : 
night or day, he was ever awake, and ever alive to 
all the interest of the road : now joining in conver- 
sation with a passenger, shrewd, sensible, and 
respectful ; now exchanging a little elegant badinage 
with the coachman ; now bowing to a pretty giri ; 
aow quizzing a passsr-by: — ^he was off and on bis 
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seat in an instant ; and, in the whiff of his cigar, 
would lock a wheel, or unlock a passenger. 

From him the young duke learned that his fellow- 
inside was Mr. Duncan Macmerrogh, senior, a writer 
at Edinburgh, and, of course, the father of the first 
man of the day. Tom Rawlins could not tell hk 
grace as much about the principal writer in ^ The 
Screw and Lever Revieyv'' as we can ; for Tom 
was no patronof our periodica] literature, further than 
a police report in the Publican's Journal.' Young 
Duncan Macmorrogh was a limb of the law, who 
had just brought himself into notice by a series of 
articles in " The Screw and Lever," in which he 
had subjected The Universe piecemeal to-his critical 
analysis. Duncan Macmorrogh cut up the creation, 
and got a name. His attack upon mountains was 
most violent, and proved by its personality, that he 
had come from the Lowlands. He demonstrated 
the inutility of all elevation, and declared that the 
Andes were the aristocracy of the globe. Rivers 
he rather patronised ; but flowers he quite pulled 
to pieces, and proved theni to be the most useless 
of existences. Duncan Macmorrogh informed us, 
that we were quite wrong in supposing ourselves to 
be the miracle of the creation. On the contrary, he 
avowed that already there were various pieces of 
machinery of far more importance than man ; and 
he had no doubt, in time, that a superior race would 
arise, got by a steam-engine on a spinning-jenny. 

The other "inside" was the widow of a former 
curate of a Nortlmmbrian village. Some friend had 
obtained for her only child ,a clerkship in a public 
office, and, for some time, this idol of her heart 
had gone on prospering; but, unfortunately, of late. 
.Charles Burnet had got into a bad set, was now in- 
volved in a terrible scrape, and, as Tom Rawlins 
A^ared, must lose his situation and go to ruin. 
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" She was half distracted when she heard it first, 
poor creature ! - I have known her all my life, sir. 
Many the kind word and glass of ale I have had at 
her house, and that's what makes me feel for her, 
you see. I do what I can to make the journey easy 
to her, for it is a pull at her years. God bless her ! 
there is a not a better body in this world ; that I will 
say for her. When I was a b(^, I used to be the 
playfellow in a manner with Charley Burnet, a gay 
lad, sir, as ever you'd wish to see in a sununer's 
day, — and the devil among the girls always^ and 
that's been the ruin of him ; and as open-a-hearted 
fellow as ever lived. Damn me! I'd walk to the 
land's end to save him, if it were only for his mother's 
sake, — to say nothing of himself." 

'* And can nothing be done ?" asked the duke. 

" Why^ you see, he is back in £. s, d, ; and, to 
make it up, the poor body must sell her all, and he 
won't let her do it, and wrote a letter hke a prince — 
(No room, sir) — as fine a letter as ever you read — 
(Hilloa, there ! What ! are you asleep ?) — as ever 
you read on a summer's day. I didn't see it, but 
my mother told me it was as good as e'er a one oY 
the old gendeman's sermons. 'Mother,' said he, 
* my sins be upon my own head. I can bear dis- 
grace,'-— (How do, Mr. Wilkins ?) — ' but I cannot 
bear to see you a beggar !' " 

" Poor fellow !" 

" Ay ! sir, as good-a-hearted fellow as ever you'd 
wish to meet!" 

" Is he involved to a great extent, think you ?" 

" Oh ! a long figure, sir — (I say, Betty, I've got a 
letter for you from your sweetheart) — a very long 
figure, sir — (Here, take it !) — I should be sorry — 
(Don't blush — no message !) — I should be sorry to 
take two himdred pounds to pay it. No, I wouldn't 
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take two hundred pounds, that I wouldn't ! — I a> 
Jacob, atop at old Bag Smith's.'*) 

Nif^t came on, and the duke resumed* his inside 
place. Mr. MacoMNrrogh went to aleep over his 
son's article ; and the duke feigned slunSber, though 
he was only indulging in revery. He op^ied U» 
eyes, and a light, idiich they paaaed, revealed the 
eomtenance of the widow. Tears were stealing 
down her fiace. 

*' I have no mother — ^I have no one to weep for 
me,*' thought the duke ; ^and yet, if I had be^ in 
this youth's station, my career probably would have 
beenasfotaL Let me assist her. Alas ! how I have 
misttsed my power, when, even to do this slight 
deed, I am obliged to hesitate, and ccmsider whether 
it be practicable." 

The coach again stoppedfor a quarter of an hour. 
The duke had, in consideration of the indefinite 
period of his visit, simpUed himself amply with 
money on repairing to Dacre. Besides his purse, 
which was well stored for the road, he had some- 
what more than three hundred pounds in his note- 
book. He took advantage of their tarrying, to 
enclose it and its contonts in a sheet of paper, with 
these lines — 

'^An unknown Mend requests Mrs. Burnet to 
accept this token of his sympathy with suffering 



virtue." 



/ 



Determined to find spme means to put this in her 
possession before their parting, he resumed his place. 
The Scotchman now prepared for his night's repose. 
He produced a pillow for his back, a bag for his 
feet, and a cap for his head. These, and a glass 
of brandy and water, in time produced a due effect, 
and he was soon fast asleep. Even to the widow 
night brought some solace. The duke aloneTound 
po repose. Unuaed to travelling in public convey- 
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ances at night, and unprovided with any o{ the 
ingenious expedients of a mail-coach adventurer, 
he felt all the inconveniences of an inexperienoed 
traveller. The seat was unendurably hard, his back 
ached, his head whirled, the confounded sherry, 
sHght as was his portion, had made him feverish, 
and he felt at once excited and exhausted. He was 
sad, too, very depressed. Alone, and no longer smv 
rounded with that splendour which had hitherto made 
solitude precious, life seemed stripped of all its 
ennobling spirit. His energy vanished. He repented 
his rashness ; and the impulse of the previous night, 
which had gathered fresh power from the dewy 
moon, vanished. He felt alone, and without a friend, 
and night passed without a moment's slumber, 
watching the driving clouds. 

The last fifteen miles seemed longer than the 
whole journey. At St. Alban's he got out, took a 
cup of coffee with T(»n Rawlins, and, although the 
morning wsis raw, again seated himself by his side. 
In the &r8t gloomy httle suburb Mrs. Burnet got out 
The duke sent Rawlins after her with the parcel, 
with peremptory instructions to leave it. He watched 
the widow protesting it was not hers, his faithful 
emissary appealing to the direction, and, with de- 
light, he observed it left in her hands. They rattled 
into London, stopped in Lombard-street, reached 
Holborn, entered an arcl^way ; the coachman threw 
the whip and reins from his now careless hands. 
The duke bade farewell to Tom Rawlins, and was 
shown to a bed. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

The return of morning had in some degree dissi- 
pated the gloom that had settled on the young duke 
during the night. Sound and light made hun feel 
less forlorn, and for a moment his soul again re- 
sponded to his high purpose. But now he was 
to seek necessary repose. In vain. His heated 
frame and anxious mind were alike restless. He 
turned, he tossed in his bed, but he could not banish 
from his ear the whirling sound of his late convey- 
ance, the snore of Mr. Macmorrogh, and the voice 
of Tom Rawlins. He kept dwelling on every petty 
incident of his journey, and repeating in his mind 
every petty saying. His determination to slumber 
made him even less sleepy. Conscious that repose 
was absolutely necessary to the performance of his 
task, and dreading that the boon was now unat- 
tainable, he became each moment more feverish 
and more nervous ; a crowd of half-formed ideas 
and images flitted over his heated brain. Failure, 
misery, May Dacre, Tom Rawlins, boiled beef,*Mrs. 
Burnet, the aristocracy, mountains and the marine, 
and the tower of St. Alban's cathedral, hurried along 
in infinite confusion. But there is nothing like expe- 
rience. In a state of distraction, he remembered 
the hopeless but refreshing sleep he had gained after 
liis fatal adventure at Brighton. He jumped out of 
bed, and threw himself on the floor, and in a few 
minutes, from the same cause, his excited senses 
subsided into slumber. 

He awoke : tlie sun was shining through his rough 
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s^'^^tter. It was noon. He jumped up, rang the 
^^^-1, and asked for a bath. The chambennaid did 
^^5" seem exactly to comprehend his meaning, but 
^*-^^ she would speak to the waiter. He was the 
^["^1; gentleman who ever had asked for a bath at the 
^X'^gon with Two Tails. The waiter informed him 
"^^t he might get a bath, he believed, at the Hum- 
^Vims. The duke dressed, and to the Hummums 
"^^ then took his way. As he was leaving the yard, 
^^ was followed by an ostler, who, in a voice music- 
^y hoarse, thus addressed him. 
" Have you seen missis, sir T 
** Do you mean me ? No, I have not seen your 
niissis," and the duke proceeded. 

"Sir, sir," said the ostler, running after him, "I 
think you said you had not seen missis T 

" You think right," said the duke, astonished ; and 
again he walked on. 

" Sir, sir," said the pursuing ostler ; *' I don't think 
you have got any luggage ?" 

" Oh ! I beg your pardon," said the duke ; " I see 
it. I am in your debt ; but I meant to return." 

" No doubt on't, sir ; but when gemmen don't 
have no luggage, they sees missis before they 
go, sir." 

" Well, what am I in your debt 1 I can pay you 
here." 

" Five shillings, sir." 

" Here !" said the duke ; " and tell me when a 
coach leaves this place to-morrow for Yorkshire." 
"Half-past six o'clock in the morning precisely," 
said the ostler. 

"Well, my good fellow, I depend upon your 
securing me a place ; and that is for yourself," added 
his grace, throwing him a sovereign. "Now, 
mind ; I dep^d upon you." 
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The man 8tared« 10 if he had been suddenly 
taken into partnership with missia ; at length, lu 
found his tongne. 

*' Tour honour may depend upon me. Where 
would you like to sit! In or out? Back to your 
horsest or the front! Get you the boz,if you like. 
Where's yoii^r great-eoat, sir ! Fll brush it for you**^ 

The kKUh and the breakfast brought our hero 
round a good deal, and at half-past two he stole to 
a solitary part of St James's Psurk, to stretch his legs 
and collect his senses. We must now let our 
readers into a secret, which perhaps they have 
already unrayelled. The duke had rushed up to 
London, with the determination not only of attending 
the debate, but of particquUing in it His grace 
was no politician; but the question at issue was 
one simple in its nature, and so domestic in its 
spirit, that few men could have arrived at his period 
of life without having heard its meiits, hoih too 
often and too amply discussed. He was master of 
all the points of interest, and he had sufficient confi- 
dence in himself to believe that he could do them 
justice. He walked up and down, conning over in 
his mind, not only the remarks which he intended 
to make, but the very language in which he meant 
to offer them. As he formed s^itences, almost for 
the first time, his courage and his fancy alike 
warmed : his sanguine spirit sympathized with the 
nobility of the imaginary scene, and inspirited the 
intonations of his mpdulated voice. 

About four o'clock he repaired to the House. 
Walking up one of the passages, his progress was 
stopped by the back of an individual bowing with 
great senolity to a patronising peer, and my-lording 
him with painM repetition. The nobleman was 
Lord Fitz-pompey; the bowing gentleman Mr 
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Duncan Macknorrogh, the anti-aristocrat, and £auher 
of the first man of the day. 

«' George ! is it possible !" exclaimed Lord Fitz« 
pompey. ^ I will speak to yon in the House,^ said 
the duke, passing on, and bowing to Mr. Donald 
Macmorrogh. 

He recalled his proxy from the Duke oi Bnrling*^ 
ton, and accounted for his presence to many aston- 
ished friends by being on his way to the Con- 
tinent: and, passing through London, thought he 
might as well be present, particularly as he was 
about to reside for some time in Catholic countries. 
It was theleast compliment that he could pay his 
future hosts. *' Give me a pinch of snuff." 

The debate began. Don't be alarmed. I shall 
not describe it. Five or six peers had spoken, and 
one of the ministers had just pat down when the 
Duke of St. James rose. He was extremely ner- 
vous, but he repeated to himself the nam^ of May 
Dacre for the iWdredth time, and proceeded. He 
was nearly commencing *<~May Dacre," instead of 
" My Lords,^ but he escaped tlus blunder. For the 
first &ve or ten minutes, he spoke in almost as cold 
and lifeless a style as when he echoed the kingV 
speech; but he was young, and seldom troubled 
them, and was listened to therefore with indulgence. 
The duke warmed, and a courteous <*hear, hear," 
frequently sounded ; the duke became totally free 
from embarrassment, and spoke with equsd elo- 
quence and energy. A cheer, a stranger in the 
House of Lords, rewarded and encouraged him. 
As an Irish landlord, his sincerity could not be dis- 
believed, when he expressed his conviction of the 
safety of emancipation ; but it was as an English 
proprietor and British noble, that it was evident that 
his grace felt most keenly upon this important 
measure. He described with power the peculiar 
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injustice of the situation of the English Catholics. 
He professed to feel keenly upon this subject, 
because his native county had made him well 
acquainted with the temper of this class; he 
painted in glowing terms, the loyalty, the wealth, 
the influence, the noble virtues, of his Catholic 
neighbours ; and he closed a speech of an hour's 
duration, in which he had shown that a worn 
subject was susceptible of novel treatment and 
novel interest, amid loud and genera] cheers. 
The lords gathered round him while he spoke, and 
many personally congratulated him upon his dis- 
tinguished success. The debate took its course. 
At three o'clock the pro-catholics fouid themselves 
in a minority, but a minority in which the prescient 
might have well discovered the herald of future 
justice. The address of the Duke of St. James 
was the crack speech of the night. 

The duke walked into White's. It was crowded. 
The first man who welcomed him was Annesley. 
He congratulated the duke with s^ warmth for which 
the world did not give him credit. 

** I assure you, my dear St. James, that I am one 
of the few people whom this display has not sur- 
prised. I have long observed that you were formed 
for something better thafi mere frivolity. And, 
between ourselves, I am sick of it. Don't be sur- 
prised if you hear that I go to ^giers. Depend 
upon it, that I am on the point of doing something 
dreadful." 

" Sup with me, St. Jam^s," said Lord Squib ; ♦*•! 
will ask O'Connell to meet jou." 

Lord Fitz-pompey and Lord Darrell were profuse 
in congratulations ; but he broke away from them, 
to welcome the man who now advanced. He was 
one of whom he never thought without a shudder, 
but whom, for all that, he greatly liked. 
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"My dear Duke of St James/' said Arundel 
Dacre, " how ashamed I am that this is the first 
time I have personally thanked you for all your 
goodness!" 

" My dear Dacre, I have to thank you for proving 
for the first time to the world, that I was not 
without discrimination." 

"No, no," said Dacre, gayly and easily ; " all the 
congratulations and all the compliments to-iiight 
shall be for you. Believe me, my dear friend, I 
share your triumph." 

They shook hands with earnestness. 

"May will read your speech with exultation," 
said Arundel. " I tliink we must thank her for 
making you an orator." 

The duke faintly smiled, and shook his head. 

" And how are all our Yorkshire friends ?" con- 
tinued Arundel. "I am disappointed again in 
getting down to them ; but I hope, in the course of 
the month, to pay them a visit." 

" I shall see them in a day or two," said the 
duke. " I pay Mr. Dacre one more visit before my 
departure from England." 

"Are you then indeed going?" asked Arundel, in 
a kind voice. 

" For ever." 

" Nay, nay, ever is a strong word." 

"It becomes then my feelings. However, we 
will not talk of this. Can I bear any letter for you ?" 

"I have just written," replied Arundel, in a 
gloomy voice, and with a changing countenance, 
" and therefore will not trouble you. And yet — ^" 

" What r 

"And yet the letter is an important letter — ^to 
me. The post, to be sure, never does miss : — ^but 
if it were not troubling your grace too much, I 
almost would ask vou to- be its bearer." 
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'^r shall he off in an hour.** 

•«I wiU take it out of the box then,** said Anmdel, 

; and he fetched it. ^ Here is the letter,** said he on 

• his return : ** pardon me if I impress upon you its 

importance. Excuse this emotion, — but, indeed, 

r this letter decides my fate. My happiness for life 

is dependent on its reception !" 

He spoke with an air and voice of agitation. 

The duke received the letter in a manner scarcely 
less disturbed; and with a hope that they might 
meet before his departure, faintly murmured by one 
party, and scarcely responded to by the other, they 
parted. 

*' Well, now,** said the duke, ** the farce is com- 
plete : — and I have come to London to be the bearer 
of his offered heart ! I like this, now. Is there a 
more contemptible — a more ludicrous — absolutely 
ludicrous ass than myself? Fear not for its de- 
livery: most religiously shall it be consigned to the 
hand of its owner. Ijie fellow has paid a compli- 
ment to my honour or my simpficity: I fear the 
last, — and really I feel rs^er proud. But away 
with these feelings ! Have not I seen her in h^ 
arms! Pah, pah, pah! Thank God! I spoke. 
At least, I die in a blaze. Even Annesley does not 
think me quite a fool. Oh, May Dacre, May Dacre ! 
— if you were but mine, I should be the happiest 
fellow that ever breathed !" 

He breakfasted, and then took his way to the Dragon 
with Two Tails. The morning was bright, and fresh, 
and beautiful, even in London. Joy came upon his 
heart, in spite of all his loneliness, and he was glad 
and sanguine. He arrived just in time. The coach 
was about to start. The faithful ostler was there 
with his great-coat, and the duke found that he had 
three fellow-passengers. They were lawyers, and 
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fefci^ked for the first two hours of nothing but the ease 
respecting which they were going down into the 
country. At Wobum a despatch arrived wiUi the 
newspapers. All purchased one, and the duke 
among the rest He was well reported, ancl could 
now sympathize with, instead of smile at, the anxiety 
of Lord Darrell. 

*' The young Duke of St. James seems to have 
distinguished himself very much/' said the first 
lawyer. 

"So I observe," said the second one. "The 
leading article calls our attention to his speech as 
the most brilliant delivered." 

" I am surprised," said the third ; " I thought he 
was quite a different sort of person." 

" By no means," said the first : " I have always 
had a very high opinion of him. I am not one of 
those who jthink the worse of a young man because 
he is a little wild." 

" Nor I," said the second. " Young blood, you 
know, is young blood." 

" A very intimate friend of mine, who knows the 
Duke of St. James well, once told me," rejoined the 
first, " that I was quite mistaken about him ; that 
he was a person of no common talents, well read, 
quite a man of the world, and a good deal of wit 
too ; and let me tell you that in these days wit is 
no common thing." 

" Certainly not," said the third. " We have no 
wit now." 

" And a very kind-hearted, generous fellow," con- 
tinued the first, " and very unaffected." 

" I c9Xk\ bear an affected man," said the second, 
without looking off his paper. " He seems to have 
made a very fine speech indeed." 

" I should not wonder his turning out something 
great," said the third. 








'« I b%v9ii0 Aaui$ 0f |i,*' said Ake 
. '' Many qf thes^ wiA htotvm Jte.^ 

« He is not so wil4\^ ¥^il0Bk:,^ 

'' But he is done up,^ sfiSd^e secont^ 

"Is he indeed ?*V said ^ thn^ ^fT"^ 
-making a speechi he wants a plae^t^^.^ 

" People don't make speeches. f<ift^ 
the third. / '^:M^}r .--r 

"I shouldn't wonder if he is ai|f9;rJ9^j|^|^l»^ 
Household," said the -jecojrf. vTl^^A / 

" Depend upon it, he lo^ ^ 1^^^S0^% |^^ 
active,'* said the first. :f f^ * \^s^^^ " 

'' Perhaps he would like tp ii^^^^l^ie 
ralty?" said the seconcfe ? ^>> ^ ^4^^^ 

" Or the Treasury ?" saia^be 

"That is impossible 1'V«Sii^ 
too young." ^J. i 

«* He is as old as JPitt,*' sii^hElicr 

" 1 hope he will resemble ikn tt 
age then," said the first. * > 

" I look upon Pitt as Mb f&t 
lived," said the thirds "" 

"What!" said the Ji^^t. 
up the national debt'^ 
lions!" 

"What of that rv, said ^e ifeitC. 
the national debt as the soijdBere (^^ 

" The source of all our^^es/ 

" What is the haim df taifes ?" 

" The harm is, th^ jrou wfll-^ja^ 
and when you iiavc no trade, you ;iii! 
ties ; and when you have no dutiesy 
no dividends ; and when you have 
you will have no law ; and the® j %' 
source of prosperity ?" said the first 

But here the coach stopped, and jtb^Mt^- 
for an hour. ' '^^ 
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By midnight they had reached a town not more 
than thirty miles from Dacre. The duke was quite 
exhausted, and determined to stop. In half an houc 
he enjoyed that deep, dreamless slumber with which 
no luxury can compete. One must have passed 
restless nights for years to be able t6 appreciate 
the value of sound sleep. 



CHAPTER IX. 

He rose early, and managed to reaeh Dacre at 
the breakfast hour of the family. He discharged 
his chaise at the park gate, and entered the house 
unseen. He took his way along a corridor lined 
.with plants, which led to the small and favourite 
room in which the morning meetings of May and 
himself always took place when they were alone. 
As he lightly stepped along, he heard a voice that 
he could not mistake, as , it were in animated con- 
verse. Agitated by sounds which ever created in 
him emotion, for a moment he paused. He starts, 
— ^his eye sparkles with strange delight, — a Rvmh 
comes over his panting features, half of modes^, 
half of triumph. He listens to his own speech from 
the lips of the woman he loves. She is reading ta 
her father with melodious energy the passage in 
which he describes the high qualities of his Catholie' 
neighbours. The intonations of the voice indicate 
the deep sympathy of the reader. She ceases. He 
hears the admiring exclamation of his host. He 
rallies' his strength,— he advances, — ^he stands be^ 
fore them. She utters almost a shriek of delightM 
surprise, and welcomes him with both her hands. 

Vol. IL— I 
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How much there was to say! — ^how mucb to 
askl-^how much to answer! Even Mr. Dacre 
poured forth questions like a boy. But May — she 
could not speak, but leaned forward in her chair 
with an eager ear, and a look of congratulation, that 
rewarded him for all his §xertion. Every thing 
was to be told. How he went ; — ^whether he slept 
in the mail; — where he went; — what he did; — 
whom he saw; — what they said; — ^what they 
thought : — all must be answered. Then fresh ex- 
clamations of wonder, delight, and triumph. The 
duke forgot every thing but his love, and for three 
hours felt the happiest of men. 

At length Mr. Dacre rose and looked at his watch 
with a shaking head. '^ I have a most important 
appointment," said he, ^* and I must gallop to keep 
it. God bless you, >my dear St. James ! I could 
stay talking with you for ever ; but you must be 
utterly wearied. Now, my dear boy, go to bed." 

" To bed !" exclaimed the duke. " Why, Tom 
Rawlins would laugh at you !" 

" And who is Tom Rawlins ?" 

•* Ah ! I cannot tell you every thing ; but assu- 
redly I am not going to bed." 

" Well, May, I leave him to your care-; but do 
not let him talk any more." 

" Oh ! sir," said the duke, " I really had for- 
gotten. I am the bearer to you, sir, of a letter 
from Mr. Arundel Dacre." He gave it him. 

As Mr, Dacre read the communication, his coun- 
tenance changed, and the smile which before was 
on his face vanished. But whether he were dis- 
pleased, or only serious, it was impossible to ascer- 
tain, although the duke watched him narrowly. 
At length he said, " May I here is a letter from 
Arundel, in which you are much interested. 

" Give it me, then, papa !" 



\ 
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*' No, my love ; we must speak of this together. 
But I am pressed for time. When I come home. 
Remember !^ He quitted the room. 

They were alone ; the duke began again talking, 
and Miss Pacre put her fijiger to her mouth, with a 
smile. 

" I assure you," said he, " I am not half so wea- 
ried as the day after hunting. I slept at ^y, and 

the only thing I now want is a good walk. Let me 
be your companion this morning !" 

" I was thinldng of paying Nurse a visit. What 
say you ?" 

" Oh ! I am ready ; any where." 

She ran for her bonnet, .and he kissed her hand- 
kerchief, which she left behind, and, I believe, every 
thing else in the room which bore the slightest re- 
lation to her. And then the recollection of Arun- 
deFs letter came over him, and his joy fled. When 
she returned, he was standing before the fiie, gloomy 
and dull. 

" I fear you are tired," she said. 

" Not in the least" 

" I shall never forgive myself if all this exertion 
make you ill." 

" Why not ?" 

" Because, although I will not tell Papa, I am 
sure my nonsense is the cause of your having gone 
to London." 

" It is probable ; for you are the cause of all' 
that does not disgrace me." He advanced, and was 
about to seize her hand; but the, accursed minia- 
ture occurred to him, and he repressed his feelings, 
almost with a groan. . She, to^, had turned away 
her head, and was busily engaged in tending a 
flower. 

" Because she has explicitly declared her feel- 
ings to me, and, sincere in that declaration, honours 

12 
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me by a friendship of which alone I am unworthy, 
am I to persecute her with ray dishonoured' over- 
tures — the' twice rejected ? No, no !" He took up 
his hat, and offered her his arra. 

They took their way through the park, and he 
soon succeeded in reassuming the tone that be- 
fitted their situation. Traits of the debate, and the 
debaters, which newspapers cannot convey, and 
which he had not yet recounted, — anecdotes of An- 
^nesley and their friends, and other gossip, were 
offered for her amusement But if she were amused, 
she was not lively, but singularly, unusually silent. 
There was only one point on which she seemed in- 
terested, and that was his speech. YFhen he was 
cheered, and who particularly cheered; who ga- 
thered round him, and what they said after the de- 
bate : on all these points she was most inquisitive. 

They rambled on : nurse was quite forgotten ; 
and at length they found themselves in the beaud- 
ful valley rendered more lovely by the ruins of the 
abbey. It was a place that the duke could never 
forget, and which he ever avoided. He had never 
renewed his visit since he first gave vent, among its 
reverend ruins, to his o^ercharg^ and most tumultu- 
ous heart. 

They stood in silence before the holy pile with 
its vaultitig arches and crumbling walls, meUowed 
by the mild lustre of the declining siin. Not twa 
years had fled since here he first staggered affer 
the breaking glimpses of self-knowledge, and strug- 
gled to call order from out the chaos of his mind. 
Not two years, and yet what a change had come 
over his existence ! How diametrically opposite now 
were all his thoughts, and views, and feelings^ to 
ifliose which then controlled his fatal soul ! How 
capable, as he firmly believed, was he now of dis- 
charjging his duty to his Creator and his fellow- 
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men I and yet the boon that ought to have been the 
reward for all this self-contest — the sweet ^eal that 
ought to have ratified this new contract of existence 
was wanting. 

" Ah !" he exclaimed aloud, and in a voice of an- 
guish, — " ah ! if I ne'^r had left the walls of Da- 
cre, how different might have been my lot !" 

A gentle but involuntary pressure reminded him 
of the companion whom, for once in his life, he had 
for a moment forgotten. 

" I feel it is madness, — I feel it is worse than 
madness ; but must I yield without a struggle, and 
see my dark fate cover me without an effort ? Oh ! 
yes, here, even here, wh^re I have wept over your 
contempt, — even here, although I subject myself to 
renewed rejection, let, let me tell you, before we 
part, how I adore you !" 

She was silent ; a strange courage came over 
his spirit ; and, with a reckless boldness, and rapid 
voice, ^ a misty sight, and total unconsciousness of 
all other existence, he resimied the words which 
had broken out as if by inspiration. 

" 1 am not worthy of yqu. Who is ? I wa« 
worthless. I did not know it. Have not I strug- 
gled to be pure ? have not I sighed on my nightly 
jmIIow for your blessing? Oh ! could you read my 
heart, — and sometimes, I think, you can read it, for 
indeed, with all its faults, it is without guile, I dare 
to hope, that you would pity me. Since we first 
met, your image has ndt quitted my conscience for 
a second. AVlien you thought me least worthy, — 
wheA you thought me vile, or mad, — oh ! by all that 
is sacred, I was the most miserable wretch that ever 
breathed, and flew to dissipation only for distrac- 
tion! 

*' Not, not for a moment have I ceased to think 
you the best^ the most beautiful, the most e&efaiant- 
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ing and endearing creature that ever graced oar 
earth. Even when I first dared to v^hisper my in- 
solent affection, believe me, even then, your pres- 
ence controlled my spirit as no other woman had. ^ 
I bent to you then in pride and power. The sta- 
tion that I could then offer you was not utterly un- 
worthy of your perfection. ^I am now a beggar, 
or, worse, an insolvent noble, and dare I, dare I to 
ask you to share the fortunes that are broken, and 
the existence that is obscure W 

She turned; her arm fell over his shoulder; 
she buried her head in his breast. 



CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Dacre returned home with an excellent ap- 
petite, and almost as keen a desire to renew his 
conversation with his guest; but dinner and the 
duke were neither to be commanded. Miss Dacre 
also could not be found. No information could be 
obtained of them from any quarter. It was nearly 
seven o'clock — the hour of dinner. That mesd, 
somewhat to Mr. Dacre's regret, was postponed for 
half an hour, servants were sent out, and the bell 
was rung — ^but no tidings. Mr. Dacre was a little 
annoyed and more alarmed; he was also hungry, 
and at half-past seven he sat *down to a solitary 
meal. 

About a quarter past eight, a figure rapped at the 
dining-room window : — it was the yoimg duke. The 
fat butler seemed astonished, not to say shocked, at 
this violation of etiquette ; nevertheless, he slowly 
opened the window. 
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•* Any thing the matter, George 1 Where is May X" 

" Nothing, We lost our way. That is all. 
May — ^Miss Dacre desired me to say, that she 
would not join us at dinner." 

** I am sure something has happened." 

" I assure you, my dear sir, nothing, nothing at 
^ the least unpleasant — ^but we took the wrong 
turning. All my fault." 

" Shall I send for the soup ?" 

" No. I am not hungry — ^I will take some wine." 
So saying, his grace poured out a tumbler of claret. 

" Shall I take your grace's hat ?" asked the fat 
butler. 

" Dear me ! haye I my hat on ?" 

This was not the only evidence afforded by our 
hero's conduct that his presence of mind had slightly 
deserted him. He was soon buried in a deep revery, 
and sat with a full plate but idle knife and fork 
before him, — a perfect puzzle to the fat butler, who 
had hitherto considered his grace the very pink of 
propriety. 

" Greorge, you have eaten no dinner," said Mr. 
Dacre. 

" Thank you, a very good one indeed — a remark- 
ably good dinner. Give me some red wine, if you 
please." 

At length they were left alone. 

"I have some good news for you, George." 

" Indeed !" 

" I think I have let Rosemount." 

« So !" 

**And exactly to the kind of person that you 
wanted, — a man who will take a pride, although 
merely a tenant, in not permitting his poor neigh- 
bours to feel the want of a landlord. You will 
never guess, — Lord Mijdmay !" • 

** l/i^at did you say of Lord Mildmay, sir ?" 
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*^ My dear fellow, your wits are wool-gathering — 
I say, I think I have let Rosemoimt." 

**0h! I have changed my mind about letd»g 
Rosemount." 

'^ My dear duke, there is no trouble which I will 
grudge to further your interests ; but really I must 
beg, in future, that you will, at least, apprize me 
when you change your mind. There is nothing, as 
we have both agreed, more desirable than to find 
an eligible tenant for Rosemount You never can 
expect to have a more beneficial one than Lord 
Mildmay; and really, unless you have positively 
promised the place to another person, which, excuse 
me for saying, you were not authorized to do, I 
must insist, afler what has passed, upon his having 
the preference." 

^' My dear sir, I only changed my mind this af- 
ternoon : I couldn't tell you before. I have prom- 
ised it to no one ; but I think of living there my- 
self." 

" Yourself! Oh ! if that be the case, I shall be 
quite reconciled to the disappointment of Lord Mild- 
may. But what, in the name of goodness, my dear 
fellow, has produced this wonderfiil revolution in all 
your plans in the course of a few hours ! I thought 
you were going to mope away life in the lake of 
Geneva, or dawdle it away in Florence or Rome." 

'" It is very odd, sir. I can hardly believe it my- 
self: — and yet it must be true. I hear her voice 
even at this moment. Oh ! my dear Mr. Dacre, I 
am the happiest fellow that ever breathed I" 

*' What is aU this r 

*' Is it possible, my dear sir, that you have not 
lolig before detected the feelings I ventured to en- 
tertain for your daughter? In a word, she requires 
only your sanction to my being the most fortunate 
of men." 
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"My dear friend, — my dear, dear boy!" cried 
Mr. Dacre, rising from his chair and embracing 
him, '^ it is out of the power of man to impart to me 
any event which could afford me such exquisite 
pleasure ! Indeed, indeed, it is to me most surj^ri- 
sing ! for I had been induced to suspect, George, 
that some explanation had passed between you and 
May, which, while it accounted for your mutual es- 
teem, gave little hope of a stronger sentiment." 

*' I believe, sir," said the young duke with a 
smile, " I was obstinate." 

" Well, this changes all oui: plans. I have in- 
tended, for this fortnighi^ past, to speak to you finally 
on your affairs. No better time than the present : 
and, in the first place — ^" 

But, really, this interview is confidential. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Th^t come not : it is late. He is already telling 
all! She relapses into her sweet revery. Her 
thought fixes on no subject : her mind is intent on 
no idea : her soul is melted into dreamy delight : 
her only consciousness is perfect bliss ! Sweet 
sounds still echo in her ear, and still her pure pulse 
beats, from the first embrace of passion. 

The door opens, and her father enters, leaning 
upon the arm of her beloved. Yes— he has told all ! 
Mr. Dacre approached, and, bending down, pressed 
the lips of his child. It was the seal to their 
plighted faith, and told, without speech, that -the 
blessing of a parent mingled with the vows of a 
iover ! No other intimation was at present neces- 

13 
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tary : but she, the daughter, thought now only^ of 
her father, that fiiend of her long life, whose love 
had ne'er been wanting, — was she about to leave 
him ? She arose : she threw her arms around his 
neck and wept 

The young duke walked away, that his presence 
might not control the full expression of her hal- 
lowed soul. "This jewel is mine," was his 
thought : " what, what have I done to be so blessed !** 

In a few minutes he again joined them, and was 
seated by her side ; and Mr. Dacre considerately 
remembered that he wished to see his steward, and 
they were left alone. Their eyes meet, and their 
soft looks tell that they were thinking of each other. 
His arm steals round ,the back of her chair, and 
with his other hand he gently captures hers. 

First love, first love ! — ^how many a glowing bard 
has sung thy beauties! How many a poor- devil 
of a prosing novelist, like myself, has echoed all 
our superiors, the poets, teach us ! No doubt, thou 
rosy god of young Desire, thou art a most bewitch- 
ing little demon ; and yet, for my part, give me last 
love. 

Ask a man, which turned out best, — the first 
horse he bought, or the one he now canters on ? 
Ask — ^but, in short, there is nothing in which know- 
ledge is more important, and experience more valua- 
ble, than in "love. When we first love, we are 
enamoured of our own imaginations. Our thoughts 
are high, our feelings rise from out the deepest 
caves of the tumultuous tide of our full life. We 
look around for one to share our exquisite exist* 
ence, and sanctify the beauties of our being. 

But those beauties are pnly in our thoughts. We 
feel like heroes, when we are but boys. Yet our 
mistress must bear a relation, not to ourselves, but 
to bur imagination. She must be a real heroine^ 
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while our perfection is but ideal. And the quick 
and dangerous fancy of our race will, at first, rise 
to the pitch. She is all — ^we can conceive. Mild 
and pure as youthful priests, we bow down before 
our altar. But the idol to which We breathe our 
warm and gushing vows, and bend our eager knees 
— all its power, does it not exist only in our idea — 
all its beauty, is it not the creation of our own ex- 
^ cited fancy ? And then the sweetest of supersti- 
tions ends. The long delusion bursts, and we are 
left like men upon a heath when fairies vanish : — 
cold and dreary, gloomy, bitter, harsh ; existence 
seems a blunder. 

But just when we are most miserable, and curse 
the poets' cunning and our own conceits, there 
lights upon our path, just like a ray fresh from the 
sun, some sparkling child of light, that makes us 
think we are premature, at least, in our resolves. 
Yet we are determined not to be taken in, and try 
her well m all the points in which the others failed. 
One by one, her charms steal on our warming soul, 
as, one by one, those of the other beauty sadly stole 
away, and then we bless our stars, and feel quite 
sure that we have found perfection in a petticoat. 

What shall I do then? Why, sir, if you have 
cash enough, marry ; but if not, go to Paris for a 
month, — not Bath or Brighton, — you may fiftd her 
there, — and forget her. 

For, believe me, who, being a bachelor, may be 
allowed to put in a word in favour of a system in 
which I am not interested, love without marriage is 
both expensive, immoral, and productive of the most 
disagreeable consequences. It trtfes the constitu- 
tion, heart, and purse. Profligacy is almost an im- 
possibility ; and even dissipation, as this work well 
proves, soon gets a bore. What we call morality 
is nothing else but common sense, and the expe- 
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rience of onr fellow-men codified for our eommoo 
good. 

And if, if marriage did not require such an in- 
come (they say three thousand now will scarcely 
do, even for us younkers. What times we live in !) 
— I have half a mind (I think we must come down) 
really to look about me (one gets tired of wander- 
ing), and no doubt there is great pleasure in a weU- 
regulated existence, particularly if no children come 
in ailer dinner. 

But our duke — ^where are we? He had read 
woman thoroughly, and consequently knew how to 
value the virgin pages on which his thoughts now 
fixed. He and May Dacre wandered in the woods^ 
and nature seemed to them more beautiful from 
their beautiful loves. They gazed Upon the sky ; 
a brighter light fell o*er the luminous earth. Sweeter 
to them the firagrance of the sweetest flowers, and 
a more balmy breath brought on the universal 
promise of the opening year. 

They wandered in the woods, and there they 
breathed their mutual adoration. She to him was 
all in all, and he to her was like a new divinity. 
She poilbred forth all that she long had felt, and 
scarcely could suppress. From the moment he 
tore her from the insulter's arms, his image fixed 
in her heart, and the struggle which she experienced 
to repel his renewed vows was great indeed. 
When she heard of his misfortunes, she had wept; 
but it was the strange delight she experienced, when 
his letter arrived to her father, that first convinced 
her how irrevocably her mind was his. 

And now she does not cease to blame herself for all 
her past obduracy— now she will not for a moment 
yield that he could have been ever any thing but all 
that was pure, and beautiful, and good. 



• 
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OHAPTER XIL 

But although we are in love, business must not 
be utterly neglected, and Mr. Dacre insisted that 
the young duke should for one morning cease to 
-w^ander in his park, and listen to the result of his 
exertions during the last three months. His grace 
listened. Rents had not risen, but it was hoped 
that they had seen their worst ; the railroad had 
been successfully opposed ; and coals had iin* 
proved. The London mansion and the Alhambra 
had both been disposed of, and well : the first to 
the new French ambassador; and the second to a 
gray-headed stock-jobber, very rich, who, having no 
society, determined to make solitude amusing. The 
proceeds of tliese sales, together with sundry sums 
obtained by converting into cash the stud, the furni- 
ture, and the bijouterie, produced a most respectable 
fimd, which nearly paid off the annoying miscella- 
neous debts. For the rest, Mr. Dacre, while he 
agreed that it was on the whole advisable that the 
buildings should be completed, determined that none 
of the estates should be sold, or even mortgaged. 
His plan was, to procrastinate the termination of 
these undertakings, and to allow each year itself to 
afford the necessary suppHes. By annually setting 
asi.de one hundred thousand pounds, in seven or 
eight years he hoped to find every thing completed 
and all debts cleared. He did not think that the 
extravagance of the duke could justify any diminu- 
tion in the sum which had hitherto been apportioned 
.for the maintenance of the Irish estabhshments ; 
but he was of opinion, thkt the decreased portion 
which they, as well as the \^estern estates^ now 
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afforded to the total incomes, was a sufficient rea* 
son. Fourteen thousand a-year were consequently 
.allotted to Ireland, and seven to Pen Bronnock. 
There remained to the duke about thirty thousand 
per annum ; but then Hauteville was to be kept up 
with this. Mr. Dacre proposed that the young 
people should reside at Rosemount, and that con- 
sequently they might form their establishment from 
the castle, wiUiout reducing their Yorkshire appoint- 
ments, and avail themselves without any obligation, 
or even the opportunity of great expenses, of all 
the advantages afforded by the necessary expendi- 
ture. Finally, Mr. Dacre presented his son with 
his town-mansion and flimiture ; and as the young 
duke insisted that the settlements upon her grace 
should be prepared in full reference to his inherited 
and future income, this generous father at once 
Qiade over to him the great bulk of his personal 
property, amounting to upwards of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and a little ready money, of which he 
now knew the value. 

The Duke of St. James had duly informed his 
uncle, the Earl of Fitz-pompey, of the intended 
change in his condition, and in answer received the 
following letter : — 

" Fitt-pompey Hall, May, 18—. 
'* BIY DEAR GEORGE, 

'^* Your letter did not give us so much surprise as 
you expected ; but, I assure you, it gave us a3 much 
pleasure. You have shown your wisdom and your 
taste in your choice ; and I am free to confess, that 
I am acquainted with no one more worthy of the 
station which the Dutchess of St. James must al- 
ways fill in society, and more calculated to main- 
tain the dignity of your family than the lady whom 
you are about to introduce to us as our niece. Be- 
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lieve me, my dear George, that the notification of 
this agreeable event has occasioned even additional 
gratification both to your amit and to myself, from 
the reflectiqn that you are about to ally yourself 
with a family in whose welfare we must ever take 
an especial interest, and whom we may in a manner 
look upon as our own relatives. For, my dear 
George, in answer to your flattering and most pleas- 
ing communication, it is my truly agreeable duty to 
inform you (and^ believe me, you are the first per- 
son out of our immediate family to whom this intel- 
ligence is made known) that our Caroline, in whose 
happiness we are well assured you take a lively in- 
terest, is about to be united to one who may now be 
described as your near relative, namely, Mr. Arundel 
Dacre. 

"It has been a long attachment, though for a 
considerable time, I confess, unknown to us ; and 
indeed at first sight, with Caroline's rank and other 
advantages, it may not -appear, in a mere worldly 
point of view, so desirable a connexion as some 
perhaps might expect And, to be quite confiden- 
tial, both your aunt and myself were at first a little 
disinclined — (great as our esteem and regard have 
ever been for him) — a little disinclined, I say, to 
the union. But Dacre is certainly the most rising 
man of the day. In point of fanuly, he is second 
to none ; and his uncle has indeed behaved in the 
most truly liberal manner. I assure you, he con- 
siders him as a son ; and even if there were no other 
inducement, the mere fact of your coifnexion with 
the family would alone not only reconcile, but, so to 
say, make us perfectly satisfied with the arrange- 
ment. It is unnecessary to speak to you of the an- 
tiquity of the Dacres. Arundel will ultimately be 
one of the richest commoners, and I think it is not 
too bold to anticipate, taking into consideration the 
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fiunily into which he marries, and, above all, his 
connexion with you, that we may finally succeed in 
having him called up to us. You are of course 
aware that there was once a barony in the family^ 

" Everybody talks of your speech. I assure 
you, although I ever gave you credit for unconmion 
talents, I was astonished. So you are to have the 
vacant riband ! "Why did you not tell me ? I learned 
it to-day from Lord Bobbleshim. But we must ndt 
quarrel with men in love for not communicating. 

«« You ask me for news of aU your old ^ends. 
You of course saw the death of old Annesley. 
The new lord took his seat yesterday ; he was in- 
troduced by Lord Bloomerly. I was not surprised 
to hear in tlie evening that he was about to be mar- 
ried to Lady Charlotte, though the world affect to 
be astonished. I shoidd not forget to say that Lord 
A. asked most particularly after you. 

*• I think I have now written you a very long letter. 
I once more congratulate you on your admirable se- 
lection ; and with the united remembrance of our 
circle — ^particularly Caroline, who will write per- 
haps by this post to Miss D. — ^believe me, dear 
George, your truly affectionate undle, 

"J. P. 

"P.S. — Lord Marylebone is very unpopular — 
quite a brute. We all miss you.'' 

It is not to be supposed that this letter conveyed 
tiie first intimation to the Duke of St. James of the 
most interesting event of which it spoke. On the 
contrary, he had long been aware of the whole 
affair ; but I have been too much engaged with his 
own conduct to find time to let the reader into the 
secret, whidh, like all secrets, it is to be hoped, was 
no secret. Next to gaining the affections of May 
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Dacre, it was impossible for any event to occur 
more delightful to our hero than the present. His 
heart h^d often misgiven him when he had thought 
of Caroline. Now she was happy^ and not only 
happy, but connected with him &r life, just as he 
wished. Arundel Dacre, too, of all men he most 
wished to like, and indeed most liked One feeling 
alone had^prevented them from being bosom friends, 
and that feeling had long triumphantly vanished. 

May Dacre had been almost from the beginning 
the confidant of his cousin. In vain, however, 
had she beseeched him to intrust all to her father. 
Although he now repented his past feelings, he 
would not work upon himself to change; and not 
till he had entered parliament and succeeded and 
gained a name which would reject honour on ^ 
family with which he wished to identify himself, 
could he impart to his unde the secret of his heart, 
and gain that support without which his great ob- 
ject could never have been achieved. The Duke 
of St. James, by returning him to parliament, had 
been the unconscious cause of all his happiness, 
and ardently did he pray that his genennis friend 
might succeed in -what he was well aware was hk 
secret aspkration, and that his beloved cousin jnight 
yield her hand to the only man whom Anindel 
Dacre considered worthy of her. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

« 

Another week brought another letter firom the 
Earl of Fitz-pompey. 

THE BARL OF FIT2S-P01CFET TO THE DUKE OF 

8T. JAME8. 

[Read this aloneJ\ 

**]nr DEAR GEORGE.. 

'**I beg you will not be alarmed by the above 
memorandum, which I thought it but prudent to 
prefix. A very disagreeable affair has just taken 
place, and to a degree exceedingly alarming ; but it 
might have turned out much more distressing, and, 
on the whole, we may all congratulate ourselves at 
the result. Not to keep you in fearful suspense, 
I beg to recall your recollection to the rumour, 
which is in circulatibn, of the intention of Lady Aph- 
rodite Grafton to oppose the divorce. A few days 
back, her brother. Lord Wariston, with whom I was 
previously unacquainted, called upon me by appoint- 
ment, having previously requested a private inter- 
view. The object of his seeing me was no less 
than to submit to my inspection the letters, by aid 
of which it was anticipated that the divorce might 
be successfully opposed. You vtrill be astounded to 
hear that these consist of a long series of corres- 
pondence of Mrs. Dallington Vere's, developing, I 
am shocked to say, machmations of a very alarm- 
ing nature, the effect of which, my dear George, 
was no less than very materially to control your 
fortunes in life, and those of that charming and truly 
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admirable l&dy whpm you have delighted, us all so 
much by declaring to be our future relative. 

" From the very delicate nature of the disclosures. 
Lord Wariston felt the greatv importance of obtain- 
ing all necessary results without making them pub- 
lic ; and, actuated by these feelings, he applied to 
me, both as your nearest relative, and an acquaint- 
ance of Sir Lucius, and, as he expressed it, and I 
may be permitted to repeat, as one whose experi- 
ence in the management of difficult and delicate 
negotiations was not altogether unknown, in order 
that I might be put in possession of the facts of the 
case, advise, and perhaps interfere for the common 
good. 

'* Under these circumstances, and taking into 
consideration the extreme di$cu]ty attendant upon 
a satisfactory arrangement of the affair, I thought 
fit, in confidence, to apply to Arundel, whose talents 
I consider of the first order, and only equalled by 
his prudence and calm temper. As a relation, too, 
of more than one of the parties concerned, it was 
perhaps only proper that the correspond^ice should 
be submitted to Mm* 

" I am sorry to say, my dear George, that Arun- 
del behaved in a very odd manner, and not at all 
with that discretion which might have been expected 
both from one of his remarkably sober and stayed 
disposition, and one not a little experienced in 
diplomatic Hfe. He exhibited the most unequivocal 
signs of his displeasure at the cbnduQt of the par- 
ties principally concerned, and expressed himself 
in so vindictive a manner against one of them, that 
I very much regretted my amplication, and requested 
him to be cool. 

'' He seemed to yield to my solicitations ; but, I 
regret to say, his composure was only feigned, and 
the next morning he and Sir Lucius Grafton met« 
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Sir Lucius fired first without effect, but Arunders 
aim was more fatal, and his ball was lodged in the 
thigh of his adversary. Sir Lucius has only been 
saved by amputation ; and I need not remark to 
you, that to such a man, life on such conditions is 
scarcely desirable. All idea of a divorce is quite 
given over. The letter in question was stolen from 
his cabinet by his valet, and given to a souhrette of 
his wife, whom Sir Lucius considered in his interest, 
but who, as you see, betrayed him. 

^ For me remained the not very agreeable office 
of seeing Mrs. Dallington Vere. I made known to 
her, in a manner as little offensive as possible, the 
object of my visit. The scene, my dear Greorge, 
was very trying ; and I think it very hard, that the 
follies of a parcel of young people should really 
place me in such a distressing position. She faint- 
ed, &c. and wished the letter to be given up ; but 

Lord W would not consent to this, though he 

promised to keep their contents secret, provided she 
quitted the country. She goes directly ; and I am 
well assured, which is not the least surprising part 
of this strange history, that her affairs are in a state 
t)f great distraction. The relatives of her late hus- 
band are about again to try the will, and with every 
prospect of success. She has been negotiating 
with thath for some time through the agency of Sir 
Lucius Grafton, and the late expos^ will not favour 
her interests. 

*' If any thing finther happens, my dear George, 
depend upon my writing ; but Arundel desires me 
to say, that on Saturday he will run down to Dacre 
for a few days, as he very much wishes to see you 
and all. With our united remembrance to Mr. and 
IVfiss Dacre, . 

** Ever, my dear George, 

" Your veiy uffectionate uncle, 

** FlTZ-rOMPEY,** 
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The yoting duke turned wiUi trembling and dis^ 
gust from these dark terminations of unpHncifded 
careers, and their fatal evidences of the indulgencss 
of unbridled passions. How nearly too had he 
been shipwrecked in thia moral whirlpool ! With 
what gratitude did he not invoke the beneficent 
Providence that had not permitted the innate seeds of 
human virtue to be blighted in his wild smdneglected^ 
soul I With what admiration did he not gaze upon, 
the pure and beautiful being whose virtue aiid whosa 
Ibvehness were the causes of his regeoerationy di9 
sources of his present, and the guarantees of lam 
future joy. 

Four years have now elapsed since the young 
Duke of St. James was united to May Dacre ; and 
it would not be too bold to declare, that during that 
period he has never for an instant ceased to con- 
sider himself the happiest and the most fortunate of 
men. His hfe is passed in the agreeable discharge 
of all the important duties of his exalted station, 
and his present career is by far a better answer to 
the lucubrations of youiig Duncan Macmorrogh than 
all the abstract arguments that ever yet were offered 
in favour of th& existence of an aristocracy. 

HauteviUe House and Hauteville Castle proceed 
in regular course — ^their magnificent dwellings will 
never erase simple and delightful Rosemount from 
the grateful memory of the Dutchess of St. James. 
Parhament, and in a degree society, invite the duke 
and dutchess each year to the metropolis, and Mr. 
Dacre is generally their guest. Their most inti- 
mate and beloved firiends are Arundel and Lady 
Caroline; — and as her ladyship now heads the 
establishment of Castle Dacre, they are seldom 
separated. But among their most agreeable com- 
pany is a young gentleman styled by courtesy 
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Dacre, Marquis of Hauteville ; and his young sister, 
who has not yet escaped from her beautiful mother's 
arms, ^d who beareth the blooming title of the 
Lady May. 



Reader! our tale is told, and the sweet shades 
who for three long weeks have stolen from decay 
its consciousness, and lent life even to languor, 
vanish into air. The syllables are sailing on the 
wind, that are the sting of life. Farewell ! Oh ! 
word of wo ! Oh ! sound of sorrow ! and yet the 
necessary termination of all joy. 



/. 



NOTEa 



Page 33.^1) Dawson Turner, Esq. of Yarmouth, a gen- 
tleman whose taste and talents are appreciated by a large 
circle of distinguished friends, possesses, among oiher^literary 
treakures, an unrivalled collection of autograph letters. 

Page 72.^2) This was the invariable custom at Straw- 
berryHilL 
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